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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


. The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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. We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, 


Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. 
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One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls’) 


- | Let Us Improve Your Looks 


Bangs, Trans- 
. formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods 





CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet bair. 
Effective bair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters 


Price, $2.25 a set. 
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Do Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 

* Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 

% These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable. 

% so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 

% different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 

™ in any of the prevailing modes. Og 

Og = 

> P U F F S per set > 

Ba Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 ] e Switches made of finest 


We match perfectly all kinds and qualities. of hair. 


Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 


according to length, 18 


| quality Creole hair. Prices 
inches, $1.50. 





The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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ARE WE ASHAMED OF OUR LINEAGE? 


N a recent article one of our contemporaries argues that “Negro” is 
I the very best appellation to apply to members of our race regard- 
less of habitat. Even if the term had not been so badly distorted 
and abused, the fact that it is a general term makes us long for a specific 
name—a name that applies to our own particular branch of the race. 
The term Negro may apply to the cannibals of the South Seas or to 
the president of Haiti, but unless some explanation follows there is no 
way to determine which particular branch of the race is meant. But 
the words Haitian, Abyssinian, Liberian, Kaffir and Zulu leave no 
doubt in your mind as to the habitat of the particular branch of our 
race of which you are speaking. 
The term “white” as applied to members of the opposite race is 
just as vague as “Negro.” There are many branches to the white race 
presenting some striking contrasts. The fair-haired giant of Norway, 
and the small, black“haired native of Italy, as much as they differ, both 
belong to the white race. The blond giant insists on being identified 
with all that is Scandanavian. He is proud of the sagas of the North- 
land. The little black-haired man is proud that he is a native of the 
land that produced Christopher Columbus. The Norseman manifests 
his pride in the works of Shakespeare and Longfellow, but urges his 
children to direct their attention to Ibsen and Bjornsen. It is gratifying 
to the Italian to know that a white man invented the aeroplane and dic- 
taphone, but he puffs up with pride when he remembers that the first 
wireless message was sent across the ocean by Marconi, who hailed 
from the land of his birth. 
9 it should be with us. History teems with the conquests, achieve- 
ments, the rise and fall of black men. Some of the epochs in the 
history of the ancient blacks are wonderful indeed, but no group of 
people have crowded so much in half a century as the descendants of 
that little band of blacks who were brought to America three hundred 
years ago. Let us not be ashamed of the 
struggles of our ancestors, but rather proud 
enough of their progress to call ourselves 
by a name that explains our lineage— 
Libranians. 
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A PLEASANT TASK 


ATHER TIME has just lead us past another of the milestones 
F that mark the years on the endless road to the future. Most of 

us will “turn over a new leaf” when the clock strikes the mid- 
night hour on December thirty-first. We will spread open for the ap- 
proval of the New Year a page filled with excellent resolutions—won- 
derful promises that if kept would suddenly change us from erring 
humans to radiant angels. These resolutions are generally of the in- 
convenient, disagreeable variety—tasks that are hard to perform, duties 
that interfere with our pleasure. We resolve that we won't dance any 
more and the very next day we receive an invitation to a dancing party 
to be given by the charming Mrs. Uppercrust; we decide to give up 
smoking and receive a big box of Havanas for a birthday gift; it snows 
and the temperature falls 20 below zero on the very first Sunday after 
making a resolution that we will not miss a single church service; that 
luxurious fur coat we’ve admired so long is placed on sale at half 
price just after we’ve made a resolution to save and taboo luxuries. 
Rarely do we include a pleasant task in our list of resolutions. 

Why not make a pleasant resolution this time—one that will be a 
joy to keep? We know of no better suggestion than a resolve to read 
the Half-Cenutry every month. It will furnish amusement for you, 
instruct you, and help you to meet the high cost of living with its 
suggestions for economy. If your newsdealer does not handle the 
Half-Century, send us $1.50 and we will mail it to you postpaid each 
month for one year. : 


WE’VE LEARNED SOMETHING 


Ye weeks ago Prof. Albert H. Porta of the University of 
Michigan volunteered the information that the 17th of December 
would mark the end of the world. Hee stated that the gravitational 
influence of six of the planets in our solar 
syetem pulling in a straight line on the 
earth’s side of the sun and Uranus, one of 


TELL US YOUR TROUBLES 


T seems that some of our readers are 
under the impression that we are mind 
readers—at least reading their letters gives 
us that impression. A few of them have 
complained that the magazine does not 
reach them regularly, and in most cases 
they claim that they have not received a 
single copy of the magazine in three or 
four months, sometimes for a whole year. 
Fortunately there are but few of these 
complaints, but there shouldn’t be any. 
Once more let us call your attention to 
the fact that we have but one way of know- 
ing that you don't get your magazine and 
that is for you to tell us. We mail the 
magazine to every one of our subscribers 
every month. We don’t miss a single one 
of them, but other hands have to handle the 
magazine after it leaves our office and it is 
possible for it to be lost or misplaced 
occasionally 








later than January first, the February 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
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Your magazine should reach you not later than the first of the 
month of issue—that is, the January issue should be in your hands not 
(Continued on Page 13.) 
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places and cause an explosition from the 
sun that would burn up the earth. 

The result of this prophecy was curi- 
ous. The earth was not affected; there 
was not even a marked change in the 
weather. But it had a curious effect on a 
number of people. News of the proximity 
of Doomsday spread like wildfire to every 
village and hamlct. The most superstitious 
and fear-filled killed themselves immedi- 
ately. It is almost needless to add that 
superstition and ignorance are closely al- 
lied. Some who were just as ignorant but 
more religious and entertained hope of a 
glorious future life fell prey to unscrupu- 
lous real estate men. They sold their 
houses and lands for a mere trifle—gave 
that trifle to charity and waited patiently 
for the end of all things and a great re- 
ward. Still others quit work in order to 
enjoy life to the fullest extent before it 
was too late. 


Having disposed of their earthly all and waited in vain for the end, 
these people have returned to their sespective places of employment, 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Auto-biography of an Ex-Colored Man 


A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





ERHAPS the reader has already guessed 
who I was so willing and anxious to 
\ play the accompaniment to this violin 
Ay solo; if not,—the violiniste was a girl 
lof seventeen or eighteen whom I had 
f/ first heard play a short time before on 
fa Sunday afternoon at a special ser- 
vice of some kind, and who had moved 
: me to a degree which now I can hardly 
think of as possible. At present I do not think it 
was due to her wonderful playing, though I judge 
she must have been a very fair performer, but there 
was just the proper setting to produce the effect upon 
a boy such as I was; the half dim church, the air of 
devotion on the part of the listeners, the heaving 
tremor of the organ under the clear wail of the 
violin, and she, her eyes almost closing, the escaping 
strans of her dark hair wildly framing her pale face, 
and her slender body swaying to the tones she called 
forth, all combined to five my imagination and my 
heart with a passion, though boyish, yet strong, and 
somehow, lasting. I have tried to describe to scene; 
if I have succeeded it is only half success, for words 
can only partially express what I would wish to con- 
vey. Always in recalling that Sunday afternoon, I 
am subconscious of a faint but distant fragrance 
which, like some old memory-awakeninhg perfume, 
rises and sffuses my whole imagination, inducing 
a state of reverie so airy as to just evade the powers 
of expression. 
She was my first love, and I loved her as orly 
a boy loves. I dreamed of her, I built air castles for 
her, she was the incarnation of each beautiful hero- 
ine I knew; when I played the piano it was to her, 
not even did music furnish an adequate outlet for 
my passion; I bought a new note book, and, to sing 
her praises, made my first and last attempts at 
poetry. I remember one day at school, after having 
given in our note-books to have some exercises cor- 
rected, my teacher called me to her desk and 
said, “I couldn’t correct your exercises because I 
found nothing in your book but a rhapsody about 
somebody’s brown eyes.” I had passed in the wrong 
note book. I don’t think I have felt great embarress- 
ment in my whole life than I did at that moment. 
I was not only ashamed that my teacher should see 
this nakedness of my heart, but that she should find 
out that I had knowledge of such affairs. It did not 
then occur to me to be ashamed of the kind of 
poetry I had written. 







F course, the reader must know that all of this 

adoration was in secret; next to my great love 
for this young lady was the dread that in some way 
she would find it out. I did not know what some 
men never find out, that the woman who cannot 
discern when she is loved has never lived. It 
makes me laugh to think how successful I was in 
concealing it all; within a short time after our duet 
all of the friends of my dear one were referring 
to me as her “little sweetheart’, or as her “little 
beau”’, and she laughingly encouraged it. This did 
not entirely satisfy me; I wanted it to be taken 
seriously. I had definitely made up my mind that 
I should never love another woman, and that if she 
deceived me I should do something desperate—the 
great difficulty was to think of something suffi- 
ciently desperate—and the heartless jade, how she 
led me on! 

So I hurried home that afternoon, humming 
snatches of the violin part of the duet, my heart 
beating with pleasurable excitement over the fact 
that I was going to be near her, to have her atten- 
tion placed directly upon me; that I was going to 
be of service to her, and in a way in which I could 
show myself to advantage—this last consideration 
has much to do with cheerful service. The anticipa- 
tién produced in me a sensation somewhat between 
bliss and fear. I rushed through the gate, took 
the three steps to the nouse at one bound, threw 
open the door, and was about to hang my cap on 
its accustomed peg of the hall rack when I noticed 
that that particular peg was occupied by a black 





He worshipped her, he dreamed 
of her, he built air castles for her, 
and she—heartless jade—led him 
on. Then he wrote poetry about 
her—and the teacher found it. 


derby hat. I stopped suddenly, and gazed at this 
hat as though I had never seen an object of its 
description. I was still looking at it in open-eyed 
wonder when my mother, coming out of the parlor 
into the hallway called me, and said there was some- 
one inside who wanted to see me. Feeling that I 
was being made party to some kind of mystery I 
went in with her, and there saw a man standing, 
leaning with one elbow on the mantel, his back 
partly turned toward the door. As I entered he 
turned, and I saw a tall, handsome, well dressed 
gentleman of perhaps thirty-five; he advanced a step 
toward me with a smile on his face. I stopped and 
looked at him with the same feelings with which I 
had looked at the derby hat, except that they were 
greatly magnified. I looked at him from head to 
foot, but he was an absolute blank to me until my 
eyes rested on his slender, elegant, polished shoes; 
then it seemed that indistinct and partly obliterated 
films of memory began at first slowly and then rap- 
idly to unroll, forming a vague panorama of my 
childhood days in Georgia. 


Y mother broke the spell by calling me by name, 

and saying, “This is your father.” 
“Father, Father,” that was the word which had 
been to me a source of doubt and perplexity ever 
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’ 
A NEW YEAR’S WISH 
By A. Louise Davis 
O YEAR that is going, take with you 
9» Impatience, wilfulness, pride, 
And the sharp word that slips 
From these too hasty lips, 

These I would cast, with the old year, aside. 
O YEAR that is coming, bring with you 
9 Some virtue of which I have needs 

More patience to bear, 


More kindness to share, 
«Ind love that is true love indeed, 


He she she Sle ole she ok . 
So Oe oe ole ole ole age ote ate age gt 


since the interview with my mother on the subject. 
How often I had wondered about my father, who he 
was, what he was like, whether alive or dead, and 
above all, why she would not tell me about him. 
More than once I had been on the point of recalling 
her promise she had made me, but I instinctively felt 
that she was happier for not telling me and that I 
was happier for not being told; yet I had not the 
slightest idea what the real truth was. And here he 
stood before me, just the kind of father I had wish- 
fully pictured him to be; but I made no advance 
toward him; I stood there feeling embarrassed and 


A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapter 
Will Be Found on Page 14 


foolish, not knowing what to say or do. I am not 
sure but that he felt pretty much the same. My 
mother stood at my side with one hand on my 
shoulder almost pushing me forward, but I did not 


*All rights reserved by the Author. 


move. I can well remember the look of disappoint- 
ment, even pain, on her face; and I can now under- 
stand that she could expect nothing else but that at 
the name “father” I should throw myself into his 
arms. But I could not rise to this dramatic or, 
better, melodramatic climax. Somehow I could not 
arouse any considerable feeling of need for a father. 
He broke the awkward tableau by saying, “Well, 
boy, aren’t you glad to see me?” He evidently meant 
the words kindly enough, but I don’t know what he 
could have said that would have had a worse effect; 
however, my good breeding came to my rescue, and 
I answered, “Yes, sir,’”’ and went to him and offered 
him my hand. He took my hand into one of his, 
and, with the other, stroked my head, saying that I 
had grown into a fine youngster. He asked me how 
old I was; which, of course, he must have done 
merely to say something more, or perhaps he did so 
as a test of my intelligence. I replied, “Twe've, 
sir.” He then made the trite observation about the 
flight of time, and we lapsed into another awkward 
pause. 


Y mother was all smiles; I believe that was one 

of the happiest moments of her life. Either to 
put me more at ease or to show me off, she asked 
me to play something for my father. There is only 
one thing in the world that can make music, at all 
times and under circumstances, up to its general 
standard, that is a hand organ, or one of its varia- 


tions. I went to the piano and played something in 
a listless, half-hearted way. I simply was not in the 
mood. I was wondering, while playing, when my 


mother would dismiss me and let me go; but my 
father was so enthusiastic in his praise that he 
touched my vanity—which was great—and more 
than that; he displayed that sincere appreciation 
which always arouses an artist to his best effort, 
and, took, in an inexplainable manner, makes him 
feel like shedding tears. I showed my gratitude by 
playing for him a Chopin waltz with all the feeling 
that was in me. When I had finished my mother’s 
eyes were glistening with tears; my father stepped 
across the room, seized me in his arms, and squeezed 
me to his breast. I am certain that for that moment 
he was proud to be my father. He sat and held me 
standing between his knees while he talked to my 
mother. I, in the meantime, examined him with 
more curiosity, perhaps, than politeness. I inter- 
rupted the conversation by asking, “Mother, is he 
going to stay with us now?” I found it impossible 
to frame the word “father”; it was too new to me; 
so I asked the question through my mother. With- 
cut waiting for her to speak, my father answered, 
“I’ve got to go back to New York this afternoon, 
but I’m coming to see you again.”’ I turned abruptly 
and went over to my mother, and almost in a whisper 
reminded her that I had an appointment that I 
should not miss; to my pleasant surprise she said 
that she would give me scmething to eat at once so 
that I might go. She went out of the room, and I 
began to gather from off the piano the music I 
needed. When I had finished, my father, who had 
been watching me, asked, “Are you going?” I re- 
plied, “Yes, sir, I’ve got to go to practice for a con- 
cert.” He spoke some words of advice to me about 
being a good boy and taking care of my mother 
when I grew up, and added that he was going to 
send me something nice from New York. My mother 
called me and I said good-bye to him, and went out. 
I saw him only once after that. 

I quickly swallowed down what my mother had 
put on the table for me, seized my cap and music, 
and hurried off to my teacher’s house. On the way 
I could think of nothing but this new father, where 
he came from, where he had been, why he was here, 
and why he would not stay. In my mind I ran over 


the whole list of fathers I had become acquainted 
with in my reading, but I could not classify him. 
The thought did not cross my mind that he was 
different from me, and even if it had the mystery 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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THE NETTLEBY’S NEW YEARS 


By Anita Scott Coleman 





Y THE WAY, Phoebe, what have we 
on for New Years?” Phoebe unwound 
a length of thread from a spool before 
answering. “We'll have a dinner 
party; the Sandersons and Mayme 
and Gordon are coming. Have you 
23) anyone else in mind, Peter, you’ve 

asked that question three times. 
ie Peter’s face was hidden behind the 
evening’s paper, so Phoebe could not 

see that his expression belied his words. 

“Oh, I’m just eager for a pre-war New Year's 
spread, that’s all.” Phoebe hummed softly to herself 
as she busily stitched up a rent in a large gay-col- 
ored ball. Peter Junior sprawled on a rug at her feet. 

Peter lowered his paper and gazed pridefully upon 
the pair, a moment, then his face clouded again and 
with an air almost comical in its assumed careless- 
ness, flung out, ‘““‘Why-er have you seen Aunt Pinkie 
lately?” 

Phoebe, intent upon her task, murmured, “Who?” 

Encouraged by her lack of interest, Peter repeated 
more stoutly, “Have you seen Aunt Pinkie lately?” 

“No; and when I think of their uncouthness and 
those two unruly children, I have no wish to see 
them.” 

Peter somewhat hurriedly resumed his reading, 
while Phoebe happily unaware of his discomfiture, 
hummed merrily and stitched away on her baby’s ball. 
Finally, the ball finished, Phoebe tossed it to Peter 
Junior who received it with a joyful crow; the signal 
for Peter and Phoebe to join in a romp, chasing the 
gay toy, to return it to the fat little sovereign, sit- 
ting in all his dignity upon the rung, cheering them 
on with squeals of delight. But in spite of the fun 
Peter’s conscience pricked him. He did want other 
guests at what was to be Phoebe’s grandest dinner 
party. He wanted the Abbotts. 


ILAS and Aunt Pinkie and their two children, 
Ruby-Pearl and Freddy, made up the Abbott 
family, but recently removed from the South. They 
‘were of that type of lowly souls, so good at heart, so 
simple in mind, so childlike in credulity and dogged 
at toil, who are easily preyed upon by the unjust. 
Consequently they had drunk copiously of all things 
bitter in life, for they were nut merely poor and un- 
read; but they were Negroes. The greatest good 
that had ever befallen them was their removal from 
the South—a happening so haphazard and so un- 
planned that Silas and his little family had arrived 
in the Northern city nearly penniless. However, a 
lucky chance threw him in contact with Peter Net- 
tleby. 

Peter had stumbled upon Silas, a raw and ignorant 
hand at the foundry, rattled and mystified and too 
shy to ask aid of his more self-reliant mates. Peter 
at once befriended him. He went to the Abbott’s 
home and the good will, which he in his strength gave 
poor, weak Silas, was at once-extended to his honest, 
good-natured wife and their youngsters, little rough- 
necks, who had won his heart. Overlooking their 
exterior uncouthness after his first glimpse into their 
kindly hearts, Peter saw that he could help them and 
thereupon shouldered the responsibility. 


Now Peter had never fully explained to Phoebe 
all the philanthropic notions he entertained to- 
wards every down-and-out member of their race. Ex- 
cepting the one or two amusing happenings about 
Silas, which Peter had told her, Phoebe knew next to 
nothing of the Abbott family. So it was altogether 
surprising, when one Friday Peter telephoned that 
he was bringing the Abbotts to dinner. It was an 
ill-chosen time, Friday always being Phoebe’s busiest 
day. And this day in particular, had been unusually 
trying; Pter Junior was cross, and Phoebe had 
planned a very light supper. Now the message, com- 
ing as it did, just a short while in advance of Peter 
and his guests, quite upset Phoebe. Of course Peter 
should have known all this and certainly if he had 
considered he would have realized that one extra per- 
son to dinner, if unexpected, is at times confusing, 
and that four extras would most likely bewilder any 
housekeeper. But this knowledge, if Peter ever pos- 
sessed it, faded away before his desire to do something 
nice for the Abbotts. 

Old Mrs. Morrison, who often helped Phoebe, con- 















Phoebe learns that a kind and cheer- 
ful heart weigh more than fine man- 
ners or elaborate clothes. 


sented to come and assist her with the dinner. But 
even with help, Phoebe was obliged to work swiftly 
and in her haste the choicest table-linen was brought 
out, then recklessly she decided to use it, not know- 
ing how reckless her deed was. But all told, Phoebe 
pulled through splendidly and was quite ready when 
a> smiling Peter—a Peter absolutely sure that his 
Phoebe would meet him on his own ground, certain 
that his little house would look its best, and willing 
to bet that the forthcoming repast would be one to 
remember,—ushered his guests into her presence. 


The guests, they were ludicrous indeed. First came 
Silas, a little, prematurely old man, whose black face 
glistened with a nervous perspiration, whose teeth 
flashed intermittently between his heavy lips in a 
nervous grin, whose hands, toil-worn and gnarled. 
flew over his body, from collar to wrist band, in a 
nervous frenzy, his large feet turned pathetically 
inward as if to avoid taking up too much space, while 
his eyes—the wistful eyes of a child—pleaded silently 
for the approbation which would put him at his ease 





LULLABY 


By Theodore Henry Shackelford 


HAT’S de mattah, honey child, 
You’s been cryin’ dis long while? 
Now gib mammy jis one smile— 
Hush, hush, hush. 
All day long you’s run about, 
Now yo’ mammy does not doubt 
Dat huh baby’s tiahd out— 
Hush, hush, hush. 


6c THAH chillen playin’ too,” 
Yes, yo? mammy knows dat’s true, 
But dey’s oldah, chile, dan you; 
Hush, hush, hush. 
Golden sun am in de Wes’, 
Time faw you to go to res’— 
Lay yo’ head on mammy’s breas’— 


Hush, hush, hush. 


OTTON fiel’s am snowy white; 
You mus’ go to bed tonight; 
An’ git up befo’ daylight— 
Hush, hush, hush. 
Say yo’ praiahs, “I lay me down,” 
Chile, you mus’ not look aroun’, 
Dat wan’t nothin’ but a soun’— 


Hush, hush, hush. 


OW git in yo’ trun’le bed, 
Since yo’ evenin’ praiah is said; 
Angels flutt’rin’ ’roun yo’ head— 
Hush, hush, hush. 
*Dough you’s tiad out tonight, 
You will wake up feelin’ bright; 
Now ani’t dat a puhty sight? 
Hush, hush, hush. 





There was Pinkie Abbott, short and stout, on the 
whole quite pleasant to look at, but now standing in 
her fresh and stiffly starched calico dress and im- 
maculate white apron, while on each side of her, at 
arms’ length, she clutched a child by the hand. She 
walked just a little in front of where her ee 
stood and_ casting defiant, almost sullen glances at 
her surroundings, she resembled ever so much an 
angry mother-hen defending her brood. 

Dangling from her mother’s right hand, Ruby Peari, 
a chubby little girl, tugged and twisted; tight little 
braids stood at attention over her head. A bulging 
forehead shadowed her bright little eyes and- impish 


gleams shot from them—gleams that were as sur- 
prising as the sudden flash of a night-light. Grasp- 
ing his mother’s left hand, Freddy, an equally chubby 
little boy, swung himself forward and back, using 
his mother’s arm as a pendulum. His forehead 
bulged like his sister’s and his eyes, if such could 
be possible, were brighter and far more impish. 


OTHING but the unsurmountable instinct of 
race, which only a traitor can submerge, caused 
Phoebe to welcome them, for the Abbottts were as 
unlike the Nettleby’s as the moon in her soft radiance 
is unlike the sun’s garish light. That was a never- 
to-be-forgotten dinner. To dainty Phoebe it was a 
nightmare; to soft-hearted Peter, it was a painful 
exhibition of the outcome of years and years of sup- 
pression and limited opportunity and to the Ab- 
botts it was a long-drawn out torture through which 
they sputtered and gulped. Phoebe’s fine table linen 
with its numerous daubs and stains bore silent tes- 
timony to the hard struggle of the Abbotts and their 
children at that ne'er forgotten feast. 
When the Abbotts left, Peter’s face was truly woe- 


» begone, so Phoebe did not scold about the confusjon 


he had caused her and nothing whatever was said 
then or afterwards about their guests. Only several 
days later Phoebe found a crisp banknote pinned be- 
side her place at the table which was lovable Peter’s 


* way of telling her to replace her ruined linen. 


Wintry winds, despite the fact that was the holiday 
season, did not fail to bring their usual supply of 
colds and croups. An evening or two after Christ- 
mas, on which Peter had remained in town with 
friends, Peter Junior quite suddenly, without pre- 
vious warning, developed a hoarseness. With larm- 
ing swiftness he became worse, until a distraught 
Phoebe telephoned for Peter to come at once and 
bring a doctor. 

Phoebe was alone with her baby and already little 
Peter was beginning to breathe with choking indrawn 
noise of croup. It was terrifying. Despite any argu- 
ment advanced, babies need their grandmothers; the 
first babies especially, are in need of those sweet old 
ladies who- delight in pooh-poohing away the young 
mother’s theories and rejoice in proving that they are 
still expert at the world-old task of taking care of 
babies. But poor Phoebe had no such solace and 
she was frightened out of her wits. It seemed that 
Peter would never come. Then the door-bell rang 
witly the suddenness of an alarm, accompanied by 
a halloo, as out of place as a chimney on a fireless 
cooker, though it served its purposefi for it told 
Phoebe that Pinkie Abbott was at her door. 


R ELIEF shone in Phoebe’s eyes for in another mo- 
ment Pinkie Abbott had entered the room. Some 
snow still clung to her boots, which she shuffled off 
onto Phoebe’s polished floor. But it went unnoticed, 
for now the barrier was down and Phoebe intrusted 
her child to the capability of the older woman. 

“J declare, Mrs. Nettleby, that child’s sick—croup, 
too—I declare to goodness, seem’s if everybody’s 
sneezing nd coughing. It sure is luckly I dropped in 
fo see you. It ain’t long ago, I ‘lowed to Silas, how 
I was itching to do something to show how we ap- 
preciate you alls kindness to us. Lord, Mrs. Nettle- 
by, me and’ Silas ain’t up in no educated ways, but 
we sure knows when anybody does us a good turn. 
And you alls sure been a God-sent blessin’ to us. I 
believes the Lord sent me away out here this eve- 
ning ‘cause I certainly knows a lot about children. 
I nussed all ol’ Mrs. Hampton’s five and every once 
in so often I’ve been called there and there to lend a 
hand. But I declare—” here Pinkie Abbott began 
to shake in silent merriment, “I declare, what’s the 
use of all that long commendation, when there’s my 
own Ruby Pearl and Freddy to show for theirselves 
what I am at nussing. Silas can say for one 
thing, that none of his money ever goes to any of 
your no gount doctors. I treats our ailments my- 
self and it ain’t none too often that anything ails us.” 

While she talked Pinkie Abbott, with the sureness 
of the adept, anointed warmed flannels and applied 
them to Peter Junior. She sniffed at the various 
things she found in Phoebe’s' medicine cabinet and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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OUT OF THE WRECK 


OE SHANNON was a switch tender 
on the V. & M. Railway. He had 
held this place for several years, ren- 
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penalty that was then placed on those 
possessing a few drops of black blood. The land of 
opportunity had beckoned to him, however, and he 
took the first opportunity presenting itself and came 
to America. Here he had sought work as a railroad 
porter, but because of his fair skin he had been re- 
fused work in that capacity. A friend had advised 
him to ask for a job as brakeman, and believing him 
to be a white man, the company gave him employ- 
ment. He had worked in this capacity many years 
when the accident occurred that caused him to lose 
his leg. It was then, and only then, that the officials 
of the company learned that Joe Shannon was a 
Negro. After this occurrence which dashed from 
him all his hopes for'advancement as a railroader, 
the company, to escape a damage suit, installed him 
in this place, almost a sinecure, and now, after years 
of service, his fellow employes regarded him as much 
of a fixture as they did the switchman’s shanty 
standing hard by the road’s tracks. This rough, 
weather-beaten structure which protected him from 
the inclemencies of the weather, stood at the inter- 
section of Washington Street with the railway, and 
had stood there years before Joe was given the job. 
In the interior there was as furniture, an old bench, 
a rickety chair, and a rusty stove, long a stranger 
to polish. 

Shannon’s duties were light, as, at this time, only 
two passenger trains passed daily, leaving him ample 
time to gratify his propensity to garrulity, and 
whenever he was not flagging trains, he was seated 
inside, telling stories and discussing with his cronies, 
every subject of which he had any knowledge and a 
good many of which neither he nor they knew any- 
thing. 

But it is not the purpose of this story to record 
the history of the life of Joe Shannon; his best days 
are past, his sun is falling low in the west, and he 
can be safely left with his light duties and boon 
companions to round out his few remaining years. 

It is of Kate Shannon, his daughter, that this 
story tells. Kate was fair to look upon,—a békom, 
blooming girl, just past her ’teens. Her mother died 
while she was very young, and upon her father de- 
volved the task of her upbringing; a task he per- 
formed as best he could, and now she was his pride 
and the chief source of his happiness. Her good 
nature, ‘winning manners, and girlish beauty caused 
her to be admired and loved by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 


yy A2URe had been kind to Kate. She possessed 
a wealth of dark hair, laughing gray eyes, reg- 
ular features and a form that was nearly as faultless 
as her sweet and lovable disposition. The public 
schools had done what they could to improve her 
naturally bright mind and the management of her 
father’s household had early developed her into a 
useful woman. 

Many of the young fellows of Kate’s set had cast 
longing eyes at her ,and some of the older ones had 
sought to advance themselves in her favor by atten- 
tions and courtesies. But so far, none of them had 
succeeded very well. For some time it did seem that 
Harry Darby would carry off the prize. 

Harry had been keeping company with her for a 
long time. He had been a classmate and for a while 
it appeared that Kate thought a great deal of him and 
might marry him. But this turned out to be one 
of those deceptive appearances. One day Harry was 
standing at the gate talking to Kate. There was a 
look in his eye that she had not seen there before. 
They were not like Harry’s eyes, and Kate felt afraid 
of them. 

“I am glad to find you alone,” he said, “I’ve got 
something to say to you.” 

“What is it you want to say?” 


By C. W. Jeshua 


“You ought to know,” replied Harry, grasping her 
arm. 

Kate dropped her head, staring down at the 
trampled grass. She knew what Harry wanted. 
Little things he had said, little signs he had given 
her, came back to her all at once. 

“Well,” she said at length, “I don’t know,—what 
is it?” 

“I want you to marry me.” 

“Why, this is rather sudden, isnt it?” said Kate, 
and she indulged in a fit of rippling laughter which 
had the effect of utterly disconcerting Harry. “What 
would we do as husband and wife?” she stopped 
laughing long enough to ask. “No, Harry, forget 
it.’ And all Harry’s hopes of marital bliss, with 
Kate as one of the contracting parties, vanished 


utterly, and he acted on Kate’s advice and “for- 


got it.” 


7 it happened that Kate was fancy free and 
heart whole in spite of the efforts, more or less 
vigorously and persistently made, by the young men 
of her acquaintance. This was the state of affairs 
until the V. & M. employed a new porter on one of 
the trains that laid over in Kate’s town. And this is 
the approximate cause in the days that followed, of 
Kate’s mischievous gray eyes becoming more sedate, 
more dreamy, and her vivacious manner more sub- 
dued. 

She often went down to the shanty to talk with 
her father, and here she frequently met trainmen 
who had dropped in to chat with him, or to warm 
themselves in the genial glow of the ancient, rusty 





MEMORIES OF HOME 


By Hazel Evelyn Hardeman 


HEN my daily task is ended, 
And the sun is sinking low, 
My thoughts then travel swiftly 
To my home of long ag°. 


HAT little three-room cottage 
Way down yonder in the East; 
Ah, no frets nor cares came near it, 
There was love and perfect peace. 


I CAN see the cows 86 plainly, 
Coming slowly down the lane, 

I can see the red sun setting, 
Sending gold shafts across the plain. 


_— the scho®l-house by the road, 

And the dear old grape-vine swing, 
Mother sewing ‘neath a tree, 

Singing songs she used to sing. 


A” when the sun of life is low, 
May this peace with me abide, 
Guide me to the home for me 

That's waiting on the other side. 





stove, which was sure to be in full blast on cold days. 
As she entered the room on this day she saw, sitting 
in the light and warmth, talking amicably with her 
father, a yonug man whom she had never seen there 
before. 

He was tall, strong, good looking, with smiling 
eyes and spoke in low, kindly tones. 

“This is my daughter,. Kate,” said Shannon, ad- 
dressing his companion, as he arose to welcome her. 

The young man stood up and smilingly took the 
hand which Kate held out to him, for she was ever 
friendly with her father’s associates. 

“I did not catch the name, papa,” she reminded 
the old man, who had forgotten to mention it. 

“Oh,” said Joe, “it is John Hayes, and he is a 
porter just come on the road.” 

John and Kate, thus introduced, chatted pleasantly 
during the half hour that she remained in the 
shanty, and so pleased was John with what he had 
seen and heard that he accompanied her when she 
left for the white, low-reofed, green-shuttered cot- 
tage on the hill, her father’s home. She learned that 
he had just finished law school and that he was run- 


ning on the road to get a chance to see the country 
and find a suitable location in which to practice, as 
well as to add a few dollars to his bank account. 

Ever since the day Kate had laughlingly blighted 
the hopes of Harry she had not had a “steady” and 
the many attentions she had received from the others 
she held lightly and accepted their civilities as mere 
formalities. But John Hayes, who had now came 
on the scene, was different from the others. He was 
more ardent and irresisistible, more manly and hand- 
some, more open and communicative, more engaging 
in manner, and he promptly and easily made friends. 
Somehow Kate knew from the beginning that the 
fateful day would come when John would ask her to 
be his wife, and she knew in advance what her 
answer to that queestion would be, and it is need- 
less to say that it would be different from the answer 
she gave Harry Darby. 


yee. months passed and John’s wooing went 
steadily on, and finally he decided to ascertain 
his fate without further delay. It was a starlit 
evening in June. Kate and John were talking under 
the trees on Washington Street, talking in low tones 
—lovers rarely speak loud when love is the topic. 
At the base of the hill on which they stood flowed 
the great river, resplendent in the moonlight, a gentle 
breeze was blowing from its surface ,redolent of the 
fragrance of flowers. They paused in their walk. 
Both were silent. John studied Kate’s graceful fig- 
ure, the silvery light falling through the foliage upon 
her upturned face, caressed by stray wisps of her 
glossy hair. He leaned forward, his eyes aflame, 
with full intent to pour forth his love, in studied, 
and to his thinking, eloquent words, but just then 
Kate turned toward him with a winsome smile and 
made some mischievous remark, and he foolishly for- 
got his honied speech, so carefully prepared, and 
blurted out: 

“Oh, Kate, I love you. Will you be my wife?” 

His voice was low and tense with pent up passion. 
He had reached that stage in his love making when 
he must know his fate. Sometimes Kate had his 
hopes raised on high, sometimes she let them plunge 
into the depths below. Was she toying with him as 
she had done with Harry? and would she set him 
adrift as she had done that young man? Or was 
she ready and willing to forsake all for him, John 
Hayes? This he must know without further delay 
and be relieved of the torture of exasperating sus- 
pense. 


J OHN stood uneasily awaiting her answer and she 

knew that she must give him an answer. Kate 
curbed any inclination she may have felt for persi- 
flage or camouflage. The earnest man waiting for 
the reply to his question, checked any indulgence in 
lightness or deception. 

“Do you really love me, John, and do you want 
me for your wife?” Suffusions mantled her face. 

“How can you ask such a question? Can’t you see 
that I love you? Would I be asking for something 
that I did not want?” 

“But John, what would become of papa if I should 
leave him? we should not think only of ourselves.” 

“Why, what's the matter with him coming to live 
with us? I’m sure that I’d be glad to have him.” 

“I think that would be fine if he will adopt our 
view of it,’ replied the girl with a pleased smile. 

“But Kate, you haven’t told me what I asked you, 
yet. I am waiting for your answer.” 

“I hardly know.” Kate looked into the eyes of 
John with a smile and did not attempt to withdraw 
her hand which he had been holding for some time. 

“But you must know,” pleded John, “I must have 
an answer.” 

“Will you come back tomorrow evening. I won’t 
make you wait any longer.” 

“I can't come back at that time; I’ll be on my run 
tomorrow evening. I must have my answer now,” 
insisted the man. 

“John, you don’t look pleased.” 

“T don’t feel pleased. I am afraid—” 

“You needn’t be,” cut in the girl, “I think—I think 
I am going to say—yes.” 

(Continued on page 15) 
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STARS THAT TWINKLE ON TH 


GRIDIRON 








ISK UNIVERSITY football team won a 30 to 0 
F victory from Morehouse College on Thanksgiv- 

ing Day, and became the undisputed champions 
of the South. This game brought to a close one of 
the most successful athletic programs the school has 
known for several years. 

The University has not had a football schedule 
since 1916, but has had an athletic program espe- 
cially adapted to training her youth for Uncle Sam. 
At the beginning of the season there was much 
speculation and opinion as to whether she could 
“come back” on the gridiron again as of old. She 
has well proved this by the fact that she did “‘come 
back.”” 

The University considers itself fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of two very competent 
coaches, F. H. Gorton of Yale, and J. E. Anderson 
of Harvard. The strength of the team was added to 


W. V.C.I. AMONG 


Wr the blowing of the referee’s whistle on 
Lakin Field Thanksgiving afternoon at the con- 
clusion of the football game between Wilberforce 
University of Ohio, and the West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute eleven closed the most successful season 
of its career. 


This Thanksgiving contest, between the leading 
Negro college of Ohio and the leading Negro college 
of West Virginia, has, since 1911, been regarded as 
the football classic of the year. 


In this last game, Wilberforce was overwhelmed 
by the following score: Wilberforce 0—Institute 41. 
The porformance of the Collegiate Institute eleven 
for this season has upset all football dope as regards 
the superiority of Colored fotball teams in the 
North, East, West and Middle West. 


No reliable estimate can be made in the raising of 
Colored elevens as a unit, nor can individual stars 
be chosen for the mythical elevens, unless Institute 
is reckoned with. 


We have compiled the comparative scores of 
games played by the representative Negro schools 
of the sections referred to, from which the reader 
may draw his own conclusions. We are including 
only a list of the games played by these elevens, 
from which, by comparing the scores, a line of su- 
periority may be drawn. This compilation contains 
four of the most important games of the Collegiate’s 
series for 1919. 


The list is as follows: 


NE 5 5.5 cen eelde 7 Hampton ..ccccccces f 
ESROOUR: 5 100000 saan 18 Union .<ccccese faceiactietl 
Lémecolm .cccccccescss © Howard ...cc0- ee a 
OE: acsessnseees SO Pere ee 0 
BOWSTE 6 cs'0'c cweivecs 12 Hampton ....ccccees 7 
SEE Geraamiewes sing MED aioe eons 6 6 vin ous 7 
i. OO ice ines coowns 0 
Petersburg 9..0cccccchS Hampton ...cccsecee 13 
Petersburg «.ccccccce 12 Lynchburg ..... ae 

PR iad cine Meet 14 Lynchburg .......08. 0 
ee ee RNa dss eek aiamcee 0 
Institute ......00- oc cRh PetersiUrge .< ccoccees 0 
Institute ...ccc. ....-41 Wilberforce 0 


It is thus seen that Institute is the only college 
eleven of the Negro Association that has finished 
the season with its goal uncrossed by an opposing 
player. 


As contributing factors to the unblemished record 
of the Collegiate eleven, the stellar work of Morgan 
at center, Captain Bartlett at quarter, Holland and 
Few at left and right ends respectifully, stands out 
preeminently. 


In 1917, Mr. Charles Williams, America’s fore- 
most authority on the excellence of Negro football 
artists, after observing the work, offensive and de- 
fensive of Morgan at center, when Howard was de- 


FISK WINS CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE SOUTH 


By Rufus J. Atwood 


greatly by the return from services in- the army of 
Zeigler, Tarkington, Collins and Montgomery. There 
were several new men who showed up exceptionally 
well—Johnson, Poole, Brady and Young. 

The first game of the season against Bradley High 
School was merely a practice game and nothing of 
importance was attached to it, only that Fisk won, 
13 to 0. The second game against Talladega was 
also a 13 to 0 victory for Fisk. This was the stiffest 
game of the season. Talladega showed more of- 
fensive power than any other team that opposed the 
Gold and Blue. Knoxville followed Talladega and 
lost by a score of 60 to 6. Knoxville was the only 
team that crossed the Fisk goal. 


Fisk, together with Morehouse, Talladega and 
Tuskegee, composes what is known to the football 
world of the South, as the Big Four. Fisk did not 
play Tuskegee this season, but even then, she holds 
the undisputed claim to the championship title, as 
she defeated both Talladega and Morehouse, at the 
hands of both of whom, Tuskegee suffered defeat. 

The champions are lined up as follows: 


Zeigler (capt) ..... Q.B. Long (Hamilton) ..R.G. 
OM soe estin eae F.B. Pruett (Bush) ...... .C. 
Poole (Harris) ....R.H. McVay (Majors) ...L.G. 
SOM Fo ra ts4 cues L.H. Tarkington ....... kk FB 
Montgomery (Kelly) R.E. Brady ............ L.E. 


Young (Wilson) ...R.T. 


STRONG CONTESTANTS FOR HONORS 
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, Reading from top to bottom: Holland 
(L. E.)—W. V. C. I.; Peyton and Turner— 
Northwestern; Morgan (C.)—W. V. C. I.; 
Capt. Bartlett (Q.B.)—W. V. C. I. 


feated on her own grounds by Institute, ranked him 
in the mythical all-American for that year, as, sec- 


ond only to the center of the Champion Howard team 
of that year. 


It is conceded by those who have witnessed the 
toe work of Holland, from any angle of the player 
or spectator, that he has no superiors and few equals. 
Few is known as a sure and deadly grappler, and 
travels down the field almost as fast as Holland’s 
lofty spirals. Institute’s ends, guarded by Holland 
and Few, have seldom been flanked. 


Bartlett, the crafty and speedy quarterback and 
Captain of Institute’s eleven, has by his super-gen- 
eralship and maneuvering of his team carried fear 
or defeat to all opponents. Through his quick think- 
ing, through his ability to sneak, to run with the 
ball, to negotiate the aerial route, to diversifying his 
attacks in order to take advantage of his opponent’s 


weaknesses, easily puts him in the front rank as an 
all-around quarterback. 


The back field, consisting of Harris, Hamlin, 
Mitchell or Goode, although light in weight, were a 
dangerous and much feared line plunging, end run- 
ning aggregation. 

The team from end to end, from center to full- 
back, was a well-balanced eleven, into whom Head 


—_ ee’. _aa—r—s—s—s—sXsn—n—vXxKvKxX—XmX—————————— ee 


COMING! 
“The Voice of the Black Folk” 
In the February issue. 





Coach Walter Bacon had drilled a football knowl- 


edge and team-work to the nth degree. It averaged 
151 pounds. 


Since 1902, when football became an annual fea- 
ture, Institute has met with but three defeats from 
school teams, and one from a semi-pro. She has 
never has been defeated on her own grounds. 


PEYTON STARS FOR NORTHWESTERN 


‘ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has had an- 
other unfortunate football season this year, 
but the fact that the sporting public did not throw 
the spotlight on the team did not keep it from being 
concenrated on individual players on the Purple 
Team. That individual most prominent in the public 
eye was Samuel Peyton, known to the press as Sam 
Peyton. 


Peyton is a Chicago boy. He started his high 
school career at Wendell Phillips but changed to 
Englewood. It was at Englewood that he became 
known as a football player. This is his second year 
on the Purple squad. Next year he will graduate in 
medicine. ; 


The fact that “Peyton” is a familiar name in the 
bold headline type of the dailies is indicative of his 
stellar work. One headline reads, “Peyton Starred 


for the Methodist,” another “Sam Peyton Will Play 
Saturday; Shines in Workout.” Chicago fans saw 
him defend his reputation on Stagg Field. He did 
not start the game, but when Northwestern was 
being swamped by the Maroons, Northwestern root- 
ers began to yell, “Peyton—Peyton,” which lasted 
until Peyton went into action. What he did was 
well summed up in the Sunday paper which said. 
“Sam Peyton provided the rooters at Stagg Field 
Saturday with more action than any one player in 
a half dozen games. Samuel is fighting a bird.” 


The two most spectacular plays of the game were 
when Peyton tore through for a long gain while 
going at lightning speed and the ball flew from his 
arms. Without stopping he recovered the ball on 
the bounce and kept going for 30 yards. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





ILLIAM H. VODREY, a Libranian composer, 

was one of the one hundred and twenty com- 
petitiors for a scholarship in the French School of 
Musical Studies in the Palace of Fontainbleau. The 
examination for the scholarship was held last Aug- 
ust in France, and although forty of the competitors 
made a passing grade, Mr. Vodry came first with a 


percentage of 98. 


Col. Charles Young has been selected as military 
attache to Liberia at the request of the African re- 
public. The military establishment of Liberia was 


organized some years ago by Col. Young. 


The National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses have launched a campaign to raise $50,000.00 


for a club house to be opened for nurses in New 
York City. The club house will be fitted up for the 
use of the members. 


Dr. Charles F. Meserve has resigned as president 
of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., after twenty-five 


years of service. Rev. Dr. G. Peacock of Westerly, 
R. I, has been elected as his successor. 


Nicholsville, Ky., has just elected its first Libran- 
ian conucilman. He is George Combs, who defeated 
the Democratic candidate (white.) 


Jersey City club women have ieased 
and completely furnished a Y. W. C. 
A. The house, a three-story structure, 
has been completely redecorated and 
furnished and is fully equipped with 
library, sewing room, laundry, kitchen 
and parlors. This Y. W. C. A., which 
was greatly needed, will help solve the 
housing problem for a large number 
of Jersey City’s working girls. 





So pleased was King Albert of Bel- 
gium with the service rendered him by 
three Libranians on the private car in 
which he toured this country that ne 
gave them a bonus of $1,000.00. 


The Ninth Cavalry, U. S. A., sta- 
tioned in the Philippine Islands, is un- 
der command of Lt. Col. B. O. Davis, 
who is the highest ranking Libranian 
officer in active service in the United 
States Army. Lt. Col. Davis is also 
in command at Camp Stotsenberg, the 
most important military post in the 
Philippines. 


Columbus, Ohio, has purchased a 
home for Libranian girls. Young wo- 
men employed, students and transients 
will be able to enjoy home life under 
the supervision of a matron. The work 
of the institution will be directed by 
the Y. W. U. A. 


The home of Bishop H. M. Turner in 
Atlanta, Ga., has been remodeled and 
will be used hereafter as a hospital. 
The institution will be known as Mercy 
Hospital and will have a staff of Li- 
branian physicians and nurses and at 
least two of the beds will be reserved 
for charity patients at all times. 


Libranian citizens of Harrisburg, 
Pa., are working for a joint Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. They have the 
co-operation of the Central Y. M. C. 
A. and Y W. C. A. and expect to 
have sufficient funds with which to 
build in the immediate future. 


The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Urban League has approved a 
budget of $30,000.00 for the coming 
year’s work. This is an increase of 
$12,000.00 over the operating ex- 
penses of the past year which is due 
to the enormous increase in the work 
of the league. 


Plans for the erection in Chicago of what will prob- 
ably be the largest school for. Libranians in the 
United States were announced recently. The insti- 
tution will be known as the Morton Culver Hartzell 
Social Center and will cost more than $250,006.00. 
The funds have been provided by the Centenary 
movement of the church. Handcraft, shorthand, do- 
mestic science, bookkeeping, automobile repairing, 
and other lines of industrial activity will be taught. 


The Music section of the Department of Religious 
Education of.the Y. W. C. A. is compiling a book of 
Negro melodies to be used in the various Y. W. C. A.’s 
of the country. These books will be arranged for 
girls’ voices and the story of the origin and the in- 
terpretation of each melody will be printed in the 
book so that they will be more fully appreciated. 


As we go to press preparation is being made for 
the eighth international student convention to be held 
in Des Moies, Iowa, the first week in January. Repre- 
sentative students and rrofessors from the various 
institutions of higher education in the United States 
and Canada will be present to consider the problem 
of evangelizing the non-Christian people of the world. 


A NEGRO'S PRAYER 


By Richard Theodore Hamilton, M. D. 


ORD GOD of Hosts, incline thine ear— 
On bended knee we pray. Make clear 

What more must Afric’s sons endure 

For manhood rights—to have secure 
The blessings of sweet liberty? 

Lord God of hosts, divine, to Thee 
We meekly come, and plead, implore; 

Oh, God of all, what more, what more? 


Y FORCE from Afric’s shores we came, 
We were enslaved, and in Thy name, 
Oh God of all, were sold like chattel 
Upon the auction block—dumb cattle, 
Whipped and driven to till the soil! 
Lashed and scourged tili backs were sore! 


Great Lord of hasts, what more, what more? 


ND then, oh Lord, oh God of might, 


When days were dark, were black as night, 


There came the call, as from afar, 

“To arms, to arms, "tis freedom’s war!” 
And in that bitter civil strife, 

We gave our all—love, labor, life. 
And still we’re pressed, even as before— 

Oh God so just, what more, what more? 


‘E FOUGHT, oh Lord, that men be free, 
In distant lands across the sea. 
For country, human rights and law, 
We sacrificed in that great war. 
But here at home, and not abroad, 
We are denied, oh God our Lord, 
An even chance. We’re sick and sore! 
Father of all, what more, what more? 


UR civil rights we’ve fairly won, 
As shown by deeds accomplished, done 
In peace and war. None can refute 
T’ our country’s good we contribute 
Our share and o’er. And even yet, 
Lord, God divine, we are beset, 
Proscribed and lynched from shore to shore! 


EHOVAH, Lord, oh God Divine, 
We humbly pray thine ears incline— 

We are oppressed, oh hear our plea! 

We would like other men, be free. 
Oh help us Lord. Must we endure 

Much more to have our rights secure? 
Oh give us light, oh let us know, 

Lord God of all, what more, what more? 








Charles H. Jackson, a Libranian inventor living in 
Boston, Mass., has just invented a diving suit of 
armor which enables the diver to descend to a depth 
of nearly 400 feet in the water, a feat unknown in 
the annals of diving, previous to this man’s inven- 
tion.. Expert divers wearing this new invention, 
will attempt the recovery of $30,000,000.00 now ly- 
ing in the hold of the British liner Laurentic, which 
was sunk during the Wcrld War by the Germans. 
The treasure laden ship was torpedoed just off the 
Irish coast. 


The John O. Daniel mill in North Carolina, named 
in memory of a valued Libranian employe, will be 
opened on January 1st. All the labor in the mill 
will be Libranian. 


The Y. W. C. A. in New York has opened a swim- 
ming pool for women of our race in the new Y. W. 
C. A. building. 


Mound Bayou, Miss., a city owned and controlled 
by Libranians, has just voted the issuance of $100,- 
000.00 in bonds for the erection of a school. It 
will be for training teachers and vocational training 
and will be numbered among the largest schools in 
the South. 


Hundreds of foreigners, workers in 
the steel plants in and about Gary, 
Ind., who have become angered on ac- 
count of their loss of the strike, are 
going back to their native countries. 
These men have been replaced by Li- 
branian workers. Many of those for- 
eigners remaining in the plants are 
protesting because of the presence of 
the Libranians but the officials pay no 
attention to their wishes and with 
them it is a case of work with black 
men or quit altogether. 


We are told that two-thirds of the 


House of Representatives in Brazil, 
South America, are black men. Brazil 
is one of tne richest countries in Latin 
America and has a population of about 
25,000,000. 


MUSIC 

Mrs. Hazel Harrison Anderson ap- 
peared in recital in Chicago the last 
of November. Mrs. Anderson is a pi- 
aniste of rare talent nad ranks as one 
of the foremost of the race. Her pro- 
gram included a number of difficult 
selections from the old masters, in- 
cluding numbers from Chopin, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Liszt. A repre- 
sentative audience of Chicago’s music 
lovers bespoke Mrs. Anderson’s pop- 
ularity as an artiste. 

Prof. Roy W. Tibbs, head of the 
piano department of Howard Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Lillian E. Tibbs, so- 
prano, appeared in recital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in November. The fre- 
quent encores indicated that both ar- 
tists were appreciated. Prof. Tibbs, 
who holds a master’s degree in music, 
proved himself to be master of his in- 
strument and Mrs. Tibbs gave pleas- 
ing, sympathetic and artistic interpre- 
tations of her great variety of songs. 
She has a wonderful range and flexi- 
bility and possesses a rare sweetness. 

Mme. Mary Ross Dorsey appeared in 
recital in Portland, Ore., in November, 
before a large audience. She present- 
ed “Everywoman.” Mme. Dorsey im- 
personated the twelve characters in 
the play and played the parts so well 
that her audience had but little diffi- 
culty in forming mental pictures of 
the persons represented in the play. 
“Everywoman” is in five acts and it 
takes more than two hours to present 
it. Edgar E. Coursen, accompanist, 
played the musical selections for Mme. 
Dorsey. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE WINTER WARDROBE 4g 


Pistachio velvet makes a pretty 
morning gown. Self-covered but- 
tons, a narrow belt run through eye- 
lets and a very simple white satin 
collar are the only trimmings which 


this pretty costume can boast. 





ed a Ki 
Coe aN 


Taupe panne velvet was used in 
the creation of this evening wrap. 
The wide collar, cuffs and pockets 
are of raccoon. A brocaded lining in 
rose adds a bit of color and makes trast. 
a pretty contrast with the sombre 
fur and velvet. 


Seal plush is one of the smartest ma- 
terials one can use for a coat this year. 
Collar, cuffs and pockets may be trimmed 
with fur or beaver cloth by way of con- 


The fullness is held in at the 


waistline by means of a very heavy 
black silk cord. 





LOVES are tabooed for afternoon and evening 
wear just now. Although most of the eve- 
ning gowns are sleeveless and many of the after- 
noon gowns of the moment have short sleeves, when 
one just must wear gloves, they should end ab- 
ruptly at the wrists, leaving the arm bare. 

Many novel trimmings are shown on afternoon 
and evening frocks. The favorite seems to be 
pheasant or hen feathers, leather, fringe and small 
fruits. Bright bands of lacquered leather flowers 
or tiny wreaths of bright colored berries are used 
as hair ornaments. Indeed, in order to be smart 
one must look barbaric. Oddly smart are the great 
bows of velvet that ornament many of the frocks. 
These appear in the most unusual places. Some- 
times a tiny corsage bouquet is tied with a black 
“Velvet bow with long streaming ends and occasion- 
ally one sees velvet bows taking the place of but- 
tons; A number of smart velvet frocks show im- 


mense sashes of velvet lined with a contrasting 
color, the ends of the velvet forming a narrow 
train. 

The separate coat is favored rather than the 
tailored suit. Duvetyn, shaggy woolen stuffs and 
velvet are the favored materials, but no coat is 
quite’ complete just now unless it is profusely 
trimmed with shaggy fur of some kind. Coats are 
tightened at the waistline by means of a narrow 
belt and flare from waist to hem. 

Hats show a great variety. Although one sees 
here and there a suggestion of straw or even a 
whole straw facing or crown, most of us are will- 
ing to wear velvet hats a little while longer. One 
of the very charming models of the midwinter has 
a wide drooping brim and is profusely trimmed 
with grapes and roses. One of the prettiest of the 
small hats is of yellow velvet, the brim of which 
turns softly away from the face. This model is 


draped artistically with a long, flowing veil of 
brown that covers the hat entirely and falls to the 
wearer’s hips. The tam crown is still popular and 
a number of pretty tam-crowned hats with droop- 
ing brims are seen. One of the prettiest of these 
boasts of an ostrich feather tucked in the folds at 
the base of the crown. 

For sports wear one simply cannot get away from 
the plaid skirt. Sometimes the blocks are extreme- 
ly large-and again they are small. sometimes -they 
are very gay and again they may be of shepherd’s 
check, but always the skirt of a sports suit is plaid. 
Coats, however, vary; velour, leather, knitted ma- 
terials and furs vying for popularity when milady 
goes on a hike. Of course there can be nothing 
prettier or more serviceable for sports wear than 
the velour hat, unless it is the knitted tam. Shoes 
are broad of toe and flat of heel for midwinter 
sports; indeed many of the dress shoes of the mo- 
ment are rather low heeled. 
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Electric Washers and Ironers 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JU DD'S 


Electric, Gas-heated 


ffT IS axiomatic in any public health 
movement that community health, 
or aS we more commonly call it, pub- 
lic health, is based on personal hy- 
giene. A healthy community, in the 
last analysis, must consist of healthy 
individuals. Fundamentally, the task 
of educating a community to appreci- 
ate that health should be its first con- 
sideration is a task of education in 
personal hygiene. The Framingham 
Community Health and Tuberculosis 
Demonstration, for example, where 
“Health First” has been made a part 
of the town’s civic endeavor, has ap- 
preciated fully that the realization of 
this ideal is basew upon the education 
of every man, woman and child in the 
town in those fundamental health les- 
sons that we call personal hygiene. 
One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of this truth is found in a re- 
cently published study entitled “Com- 
municable Diseases of the National 
Guard and National Army of the Unit- 
ed States During the Six Months from 
September 29th, 1917, to March 29th, 
1918,” by Colonel Victor C. Vaughn 
and Captain George Truman Palmer. 
At the very beginning of this study, 
in commenting upon the unusual de- 
velopment of infections, and particu- 
larly respiratory diseases among the 
men brought together in the various 
camps and cantonments throughout the 
United States, the authors say, “Our 
Government has assembled within less 
than one year more than one million 
untrained, undisciplined men, the most 
of whom were quite ignorant of per- 
sonal hygiene and without previous ex- 
perience in caring for themselves un- 
der conditions of army life. That the 
morbidity and mortality from commu- 
nicable diseases among these should 
show an average above the figures 
shown in civilian life from which they 
came, was to be expected by one fa- 
miliar with the science of epidemiolo- 
gy.” In other words, the army authori- 
ties are of ihe opinion that if the boys 


“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Eacy” Saves your time, 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, II. 
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PU-RI | 


For Destroying Odors From Perspiration 














For the person who perspires freely, bathing 
= is not sufficient. You could bathe twice 
every day when the thermometor registers 
98 in the shade and still not be free from 


body odors. Pu-Ri neutralizes all unpleasant 





odors from perspiration; is a dainty, white, 


odorless cream; a little Pu-Ri applied to any 


eine 


part of the body gives instant relief. 
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RS. MARY B. TALBERT, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Colored Women, has appointed 
Mrs. Francis R. Bolling, president of 
the National Labor Union, to superin- 
tend the National Association’s inves- 
tigation of labor and industry. 
Colored families, many of them hav- 
ing been reared in unsanitary south- 
ern cabins, are being taught modern 
housekeeping, according to the most 
approved and sanitary methods. The 
Women’s City Club Council of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has furnished up a three 
room house and women in need of in- 
struction are brought there and taught 
to keep house systematically. The 
work is under the supervision of a 
joint committee composea of meanvuers 


Can be Purchased from any Reliable Drug Store 
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HEALTH TALKS 


By Dr. Julian H. Lewis. 


Dr. Lewis will anewer questions re- 
lated to health on this page if they 
are of general interest to the readers 
of the Half-Century Magazine. If the 
questions are not suitable for publica- 
tion and space is limited, they will be 
answered personally if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Indi- 
vidual diseases will not be diagnosed 
nor prescribed for. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


who had been called to the colors dur- 
ing the last two years of the war had 
been educated properly in the care of 
their bodies along such simple lines, 
for example, as brushing their teeth, 
bathing their bodies, breathing correct- 
ly, eating and sleeping as they should, 
much of the diseases that prevailed in 
the camps during the war could have 
been prevented. Quoting again from 
this ‘report: “To hope to reduce infec- 
tion among our soldiers to the mini- 
mum without adequate attention to the 
health of the civilian population from 
which the soldi¢rs come and with 
which he mingles more or less freely, 
is without justification. 

The report very clearly illustrates 
the truth of these fundamental prin- 
ciples in another way. For example, 
it has been found that both the mor- 
tality and morbidity from respiratory 
diseases, particularly _ pneumonia, 
measles and influenza, is higher 
among bodies of Negro troops than 
among independent masses of white 
troops show a somewhat lesser rate 
where they are kept distinct and sepa- 
rate than the southern troops and the 
city boys show a lesser rate of mor- 
tality than the country soldiers. It is 
well known that the progress of the 
widespread educational movement 
both as it relates to tuberculosis and 
other diseases has been much more ex- 
tended in the North than in the back- 
ward South, and that whenever it has 
been pushed in the South it has fool- 
ishly not been extended to the Colored 
people. And again the city boy has 
more opportunity to learn about health 
measures than the country boy. Is it 
not logical, therefore, to assume that 
the city boy who is brought much 
more constantly than the farmer boy 
in contact with the things that edu- 
cate him along the lines of personal 
health has acquired a better knowl- 
edge of how to protect himself under 
trying circumstances than his rural 
neighbor? 


| WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES | 





of the Women’s City Club and the 
Better Housing League of that city. 


SEND US A PICTURE OF YOUR 
MOTHER FOR THE MOTHER'S 
NUMBER OF HALF-CENTURY. 
PICTURES MUST BE IN THIS 
OFFICE NOT LATER THAN 
MARCH 25TH, 1920. UNMOUNTED 
PICTURES OR POST CARDS 
PREFERRED. 





The Rebecca Aldridge Club of Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa., recently donated $1,- 
000.00 to the Beulah Rescue Home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BEAUTY HINTS 


THE PERFECT FOOT 
By Evelyn Northington 





AN you fully appreciate the value 

of perfect feet? If you cannot, 
just ask some ex-soldier friend about 
the matier. He will tell you that a 
man with broken arches cannot get 
into the army because the military 
officials realize that a man whose feet 
are in bad condition can neither march 
nor work properly. Yet, in spite of all 
of this, flat feet, corns, bunions, weak 
ankles, and broken arches are very 
common. 

Changing from high heeled shoes to 
low heeled shoes and vice versa is ex- 
tremely injurious to the arches for 
having trained the foot to rest in one 
position the changing of the heel forces 
the foot to adjust itself to another po- 
sition. It is best, therefore, to have 
all of one’s shoes about the same 
height and of similar style. If you 
find low shoes the most comfortable, 
wear them all the time; if you like 
high heels, don’t make a change. 

If your feet are already flat, but 
the arches are not broken, you should 
set about to remedy the evil. The 
mere fact that a flat foot is anything 
but beautiful offers reason enough for 
ene to want to overcome the defect, but 
when you realize that it restricts your 
outdoor pleasure, causes nervousness, 
and decreases your general efficiency, 
and eventually ends in pain and suf- 
fering, no argument should be needed 
to make you work seriously to prevent 
broken arches.and to correct flat feet. 

There are some splendid special ex- 
ercises for strengthening the feet but 
they are of little or no avail unless 
supplemented with correct shoes. The 
arch of the shoes should be firm and 
well shaped, and the counters should 
be strong. Choose the heel that you 
find most comfortable and stick to it. 

A very good exercise for strength- 
ening the feet is to tear up strips of 
paper and lay them in a perpendicular 
row on the floor, just to the left of your 
left foot. Now with the bare toes of 
your right foot, reach over and at- 
tempt to pick up the nearest strip of 
paper. Your foot will arch itself 
beautifully and exercise muscles that 
are not doing their work properly. It 
will take you some time before you 
are able to pick up that first strip of 
paper and of course each one of the 
others ‘will be a bit harder to pick up 
than the first one, but it will strengthen 
your foot and ankle wonderfully. Of 
course the cther foot needs the same 
exercise both night and morning for 


many minutes as you can spare. 

If your feet perspire freely they 
should be bathed twice daily in warm, 
soapy water and rinsed and dried 
carefully. Perspiration causes the 
outer skin to become heavy and moist 
and causes pressure on the tender skin 
beneath. Fresh stockings every morn- 
ing \with a little powder shaken in 
them before donning will also help 
relieve this condition. 

If you suffer from cold feet, the 
twice daily bath will help you too. 
When you have washed and dried your 
feet carefully, rub them briskly with 
your hands to stimulate circulation. 
After they have become thoroughly 
warmed take your cake of pumice 
stone and rub on any thickened skin on 
the soles and sides of the feet, -pow- 
dering carefully with talcum. 

An old time, homely remedy for cold 
feet is red pepper sprinkled in the 
shoes. The pepper will sting the feet 
and stimulate circulation, but of 
course, it should not be used if one 
suffers from chilblains. 


Corns may be counted as among the 
commonest ills the feet are heir to. 
Soft corns are usually the result of 
careless drying or shoes that are too 
heavy and cause the feet to sweat ex- 
cessively. They may be removed by 
rubbing vaseline between the toes at 
night, by the use of sandpaper or may 
be simply picked off with the fingers. 
A hard corn is not quite so easy to 
handle. The feet should be vathed 
carefully, dried and the corn touched 
with collodion. Care should be taken 
that the collodion does not touch the 
flesh about the corn as it ‘will cause it 
to peel off later. This treatment 
should be repeated three to five nights 
in succession and then soak the feet in 
hot water for about five minutes. The 
edges of the corn will loosen and you 
will be able to raise the corn up with 
the blunt edge of the orangewood 
stick and finally jerk the corn out 
from the toe. Touch the little hole 
that is left with alcohol and keep the 
toe softened with vaseline. 

Bunions are caused most frequently 
from shoes that are too short, and so 
are ingrowing toenails. When the shoe 
is too short there is not room enough 
for the foot to stretch out to its full 
length, and consequently the great toe, 
being longer than the rest, is forced to 
bend a bit in the shoe. The constant 
bending and the consequent rubbing 
against the side of the shoe cause an 
enlargement of that joint. Likewise 
when a shoe is too short, there is not 
length enough to the shoe to permit 
the toenail to grow long enough to 
protect the toe. Constantly pressing 
against the shoe, the soft nail, soon 
becomes bent, and finally, having no 
other way to grow, turns into the flesh 
and causes trouble. a 

Shoes that are too narrow are apt to 
cause corns as well as give the wearer 
endless pain. Shoes that are too large 
are just as bad for they rub the feet 
when the wearer walks and cause cal- 
louses on the sides and bottom of the 
feet. 

Stockings that are too short, too 
wide or too narrow are just as trou- 
blesome as shoes that do not fit. Many 
of the cheaper grades of stockings, 

(Continued on page 18) 


OUR PLATFORM 


The following are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate, in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
white people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 
fore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 


If you want to keep well, and keep your children strong and 
healthy read the articles that appear from time to time by 
Dr. Julian H. Lewis. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

If you are in need of Legal advice; we can help you for we 
have one of the best Attorneys in the country on our staff. 


The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. .This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe or, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.50 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 

Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. For every $1.50 


subscription sent us, the agent keeps 60 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 90 cents. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 
Century Magazine. 





Cities Scam si cihhacaaeiici 
Street Number or R, F. D.._.. 
Towan........_.__....._. County. State... 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 





rf IS not a bit to early for the girl 

who has but little time to begin to 
work on her supply of lingerie for next 
summer’s vacation, nor could there be 
a better time to embroider some dain- 
ties for the Spring bride. Last year. 
the whole world went crochet mad. 
Now everybody is wearing embroider- 
ed underwear. 

Bonita is the name of a new variety 
of cut work for underwear and napery. 
The distinguishing feature is that the 
designs are buttonholed on both sides 
and cut in a manner that brings them 
out in bold relief, whereas we formerly 
buttonholed cut designs on one edge 
only. 

The nightdress shown is a clever 
combination of solid and cut embroid- 
ery. It is embroidered both front and 
back. The shell pink satin ribbons are 
run through cleverly designed eyelets 
and four small rosettes of pink and 
blue not only offer a pleasing con- 
trast, but relieve the monotony of pure 
white embroidery on white material. 

The camisole of net lace is a simple 
thing to make. A bit of beading 
around the top through which a ribbon 
is drawn permits a bit of fulness and 
eliminates the need of buttons. The 
net shoulder straps are edged with rib- 
bon. The ribbon and rosebud trim- 
mings not only add beauty but strength 
to this useful little garment. 

A dainty white boudoir cap is em- 
broidered with tiny pink | and blue 
flowers and trimmed profusely with 
lace. Ribbons run through wide lace 
beading serve as ornaments and as a 
means of keeping the cap on the head. 
Directions for the same edging, which 
by the way should be made of No. 100 
thread, are given below. 





By Lucille Browning 








NEW THINCS FOR THE BOUDOIR 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING LACE EDGF 


1st row—Ch. 12; 1 de in 7th ch from hook; ch 6; 1 de 
in top of dc just made; ch 2; skip 2 ch; 1 tr in 
next ch; casting off 2 loops once over hook, skip 
2 ch, fasten in next ch, casting off 2 loops and 2 
loops until all are cast off; ch 2; 1 de in 1 tr; turn. 
2nd row—*Ch 6; 1 de in top of last de; ch 6 1 de above 
last de; ch 2; twice over hook in top of de below, 
cast off two loops, etc., until all are cast off; ch 2; 


1 de to center of f tr; ch 8; fasten with sc in end of 
ch below; ch 6; fasten with sc in 3rd ch of ch of 8; 
ch 5; skip 2 ch; 1 sc in 3rd; ch 8; 1 de above dc; ch 
6; 1 de above dc; ch 2; 1 ftr. as before; repeat 
from* for the length desired. Fasten thread over 
ch of 6; ch 4; 2 tr; ch 4; 2 tr in top of last cl; 1 el 
over next ch of 6; repeat. Fasten thread in top of 
lst cl; ch 10; fasten with sc in center of cluster to 


1 sc to left of sc; ch 10; fasten in center of next cl; 
repeat. Fasten over ch of 10; 4 sc; 1 pi; 1 sc; 1 pi; 
1 sc; 1 pi; 10 se over ch of 10; 6 sc over next ch of 
10; ch 5; fasten in 1st scallop; 2 sc; 1 pi; 2 sc; 1 
pi; 2 sc over ch of 5; 4 sc over ch of 10; ch 12; fas- 
ten in Ist scallop; 3 sc; 1 pi; 2 sc; 1 pi; 1 sc; 1 pi 
1 2 scl 1 pi; 2 sc; 1 pi; 3 sc; 1 se over ch of 10; 1 
Pi; lsc; 1 pi; 1 sc 1 pi; 4 sc over last part of ch of 
10. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN — (Continued from page 4) 


would not thereby have been explained; for not- 
withstanding my changed relations with most of my 
schoolmates, I had only a faint knowledge of preju- 
dice and no idea at all how it ramified and affected 
the entire social organism. I felt, however, that 
there was something about the whole affair which 
had to be hid. 


HEN I arrived I found that she of the brown 
eyes had been rehearsing with my teacher, 
and was on the point of leaving. My teacher with 
some expressions of surprise asked why I was late, 
and I stammered out the first deliberate lie of which 
I have any recollection. I told him that when I 
reached home from school I found my mother quite 
sick, and that I had stayed with her a while before 
coming. Then unnecessarily and gratuitously, to 
give my words force of conviction, I suppose, I 
added, “I don’t think she’ll be with us very long.” 
In speaking these words I must have been comicai; 
for I noticed that my teacher, instead of showing 
signs of anxiety or sorrow, half hid a smile. But 
how little did I know that in that lie I was speaking 
a prophecy. 
She of the brown eyes unpacked her violin, and 
- we went through the duet several times. I was soon 
lost to all other thoughts in the delights of music 
and love. I say delights of love without reservation ; 
for at no time of life is love so pure, so delicious, 


so poetic, so romantic, as it is in boyhood. A great 
deal has been said about the heart of a girl when 
she stands “where the brook and the river meet,’ 
but what she feels is negative; more interesting is 


the heart of a boy when just at the budding dawn 

of manhood he stands lookiing wide-eyed into the 

long vistas opening before him; when he first be- 
(Continued on page 14) 


PEYTON STARS FOR NORTHWESTERN. (Continued from page 7) 


In the last ten minutes of the play the Purple 
squad on Chicago’s 15 yards line fumbled. Chicago 
got the ball and chased down an open field. Peyton, 
with a 20-yard handicap, overtook him. 

Peyton uses his 178 pounds at right half and is 
known is a speed demon on the gridiron. 


Turner, the big Negro tackle for the Northwestern 
with his 205 pounds, always gave the enemy some- 
thing to worry over. 


Fouche, at end, is the first Negro to play on the 
University of Chicago’s team for many years. He 
plays a good game and is expected to monopolize a 
good portion of the limehght for next season. 


LINCOLN BOASTS 

y moos UNIVERSITY, while failing to land a 
decisive win over Howard on Thanksgiving day, 
claims the right to be called the Inter-Collegiate 
champions, for the season. Lincoln defeated Hamp- 
ton and Union decisively and outplayed Howard on 
Thanksgiving day before sixteen thousand fans. Un- 
der the skillful coaching of Fritz Pollard, the Chester 
county team became a powerful machine that battered 


One of the most formidable players in the West- 
ern Conference is “Duke” Slater, the big tackle on 
Iowa. Before the Iowa-Chicago game the dailies 
said “The Maroon team in perfect condition. Only 
fear is Slater.” ‘Maroons prepare to hold Slater.” 
“One consolation, Slater can only play on one end, 
we will play the other.” The fact is that Chicago 
did “‘play the other end.” All hope of passing Slater 
was abandoned. 

The Sunday Tribune said: “Slater did all the pre- 
vious comments had credited him with.” But doubt- 
less the most forceful testimonial of the brilliant 
work Slater did for Iowa is the fact that Eckersall 
selected him on the All-Western team. 


CLAIM TO TITLE 
Howard’s line and won laurels for themselves. 

Fans will be interested to know that the past re- 
sults of conflicts between Howard and Lincoln during 
the past twelve years show that since 1907 Lincoln 
has won five games from Howard; has lost four 
to them and three games were ties. There is re- 
joicing in Pennsylvania this year, for Lincoln claims 
the inter-collegiate title this year. 
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Habit 
He—“But, my dear, what did I do 
at the dinner that made you so angry?” 
She—“You’ve disgraced me forever 
by your common manners. When the 
charlotte russe was set before you, you 
blew off the foam.” 





His Desire 

Waiter—“What do you wish, ma- 
dam?” 

The Lady—“I wish some chicken sal- 
ad, ice cream, turkey, fruit cake and 
champagne.” 

Waiter—‘And what do you wish, 
sir?” 

The Man—“I wish I hadn’t brought 
her in here” 





Commanding 
“Do you believe in the old adage that 
money talks?” 
“Well, I’ve heard of money orders.” 


Didn’t Like Late Hours 
Warden—“What did the prisoner 
say when you told him he would be 
hanged at midnight?” 
Chaplain—“He said he didn’t mind 
that at all, only he didn’t like to sit 
up so late.” 


Never Thought of That 

Tim—‘“From the way that man talks 
of the best way of controlling a wo- 
man, I suppose he browbeats his own 
wife,” 

Tom—“Oh, no, he doesn’t.” 

Tim—“Then how does he manage 
it?” 

Tom—‘He isn’t married.” 


Resourceful 
Bill—“I thought your wife objected 
to your going to the club evenings.” 
Jack—“Oh, that was a year ago.” 
Bill—“Then she changed her mind 
about it?” 
Jack—“No; I’ve changed my wife.” 


In All Probability 


Mr. Gotmuny—“When I was your 
age I didn’t have a dollar.” 

Charley Gotmuny — “Well, dad, 
when I’m your age I shall probably 
have less than a dollar.” 




















Missed the Attention 

“I thought Crimson Dog had re 
formed.” 

“It has,” replied Broncho Bob. 

“But it seems to be tough enough 
around here now.” 

“We had to make some kind of a 
demonstration. There’s nothin’ we used 
to enjoy so much as havin’ a good 
talker come along an’ tell us how wick- 
ed we were. We’ve been so reg’lar an’ 
respectable that nobody pays any at- 
tention to us now an’ we feel slight- 
ed.” 


TELL US 


issue on February ist and so on. If 
you do not get it by that time, write 
us so that we can investigate the mat- 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


18 


SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 


Explained 
Freshman—“The idea; my napkin is 
damp!” 
Sopohomore—“Perhaps that’s be- 
cause there is so much due on your 
board.” 


CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 

“Arcala” and “Trinity” 

‘A , a movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 








Very Good Reason 
“Why do you call your play 
Cloudy Night’?” 
“Why not? I can’t fiind anybody to 
star in it.” ; ; 





His Opinion 
Willis—“Do you think we ought to 
feed the Germans?” 
Gills—“Sure, but I hate to tell you 
what I am in favor of feeding them.” 


How He Got There 
Boss—“You’re late again, young 
man. What excuse have you got to 
offer this time?” 
John Wise—“‘The slippery pave~ 
ments, sir. Every time I took a step 
I slipped back two.” 
Boss—“You did, eh? 
you ever get here?” 
John Wise—“I started back home, 
sir.” 





Then how did 





Bright Idea 

Friend: “How perfectly devoted you 
are to your husband.” 
Wife: “Yes. I am trying to spoil 
him so that if I die and he marries 
again no other woman can live with 
him.” 





Reckless 
Mrs. Perkins: “Henry, dear, the 
baby next door has swallowed a quar- 
ter.” 
Henry Perkins: 
child?” 
Mrs. Perkins: “I don’t know, but 
just think how careless some people 
are jwith money.” 


“Did it hurt the 





The Most Important Thing 
“Why does Jones mourn so for the 
loss of his wife? He didn’t love her.” 
“No. But he loved her cooking.” 


Believed in Signs 

Hiram Corntossel had just bought 
the tiniest car on the market and driv- 
ing into town one day, he left his car 
in the public square. 
“Here,” yelled a policeman, “you 
can’t park your car there.” 
“Why can’t I? CCan’t you read that 
sign up there? 
parking automobiles’ ?” 





Controlled Her Affections 
“Yes, Bertha is going to marry for 
love.” 
“How foolish!” 
“Not at all. She had sense enough 
to fall in love with a millionaire.” 


(Continued from page 3) 
ter. When you make no complaint 
we suppose that the magazine is reach- 
ing you regularly. 


WE’VE LEARNED SOMETHING (Continued on page 3) 


and have begun again the enormous 
task of saving, by slow degrees, suffi- 
cient funds with which to replace the 
property foolishly confiscated. 

It is gratifying to know that com- 
paratively few of these misguided 
people were members of our race. 
Our people are reading more; they are 
learning to think and reason for them- 


selves. They are beginning to realize 
that they have just as much need for 
property and money on “judgment 
day” as a white man. They have 
learned that some form of religion is 
as necessary to most men as a crutch 
is to qa cripple—yet at least a few 
earthly possessions are rather desir- 
able. 


Don’t it say, ‘Fine for 


SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
Price, $2.95. 


cigarettes. 





wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 


paid, on receipt of price. 


If on receipt you 


do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 


money. 






















bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street 


No. 102—Reversible Coat— 
two coats in one—vulcanized 
coat, all seams melted to- 
gether. Pure gum _ rubber 
coating on one side, Military 
Bombazine cloth on_ the 
other. To be worn as a slip 
on coat with the tan side 
out and as a storm coat with 
the black gum side out. 


POE cc cvccvtccsccissevce $7.50 


No. @6—Changeable mo- 
hair, finest rubber proofing. 
guaranteed storm proof. All 


seams cemented, belt all 
around, or only in back. 
Sizes 34 to 46. 

PUG we cesedededesivecs $14.75 


CHICAGO 





















No. 300— Wool mixed Lor- 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
ing. Rubber proofing be- 
tween lining and Cashmere 
surface cloth is the finest 
ever used in raincoats. Al) 
seams cemented and strapped. 
Nicely tailored and guaran- 
teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
to 46. 

PUNE Nokes dnisddcseadend $14.50 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 
Patch pockets, finest proofing. 
tailored and guaranteed storm proof. Sizes 


34 to 46.' Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23. 


BLUM, ROSENWALD 


Nicely 


&. COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 
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comes conscious of the awakening and quickening of 
strange desires and unknown powers; when what he 
sees and feels is still shadowy and mystical enough 
to be intangible, and, so, more beautiful; when his 
imagination is unsullied, and his faith new and 
whole—then it is that love wears a halo—the man 
who has not loved before he was fourteen has missed 
a fore-taste of Elysium. 

When I reached home it was quite dark, and I 
found my mother without a light, sitting rocking in 
a chair as she so often used to do in my childhood 
days, looking into the fire and singing softly to her- 
self. I nestled close to her, and with her arns 
around me she haltingly told me who my father was, 
—a great man, a fine gentleman,—he loved me and 
loved her very much; he was going to make a great 
man of me. All she said was so limited by reserve 
and so colored by her feelings that it was but half 
truth; and so, I did not yet fully understand 


CHAPTER THREE 


ERHAPS I ought not to pass on this narrative 
without mentioning that the duet was a great 
success; so great that we were obliged to respond 
with two encores. It seemed to me that life could 
hold no greater joy than it contained when I took 
her hand and we stepped down to the front of the 
stage bowing to our enthusiastic audience. When 
we reached the little dressing room, where the other 
performers were applauding as wildly as the audi- 
ence, she impulsively threw both her arms around 
me, and kissed me, while I struggled to get away. 
One day a couple of weeks after my father had 
been to see us, a wagon drove to our cottage loaded 
with a big box. I was about to tell the man on the 
wagon that they had made a mistake, when my 
mother, acting darkly wise, told them to bring their 
load in; she had them to unpack the box, and 
quickly there was evolved from the boards, paper 
and other packing material, a beautiful, brand new, 
upright piano. Then she informed me that it was 
a present to me from my father. I at once sat down 
and ran my fingers over the keys; the full, me!low 
tone of the instrument was ravishing. I thought, 
almost remorsefully, of how I had left my father; 
but even so, there momentarily crossed my mind a 
feeling of disappointment that the piano was not a 
grand. The new instrument greatly increased the 
pleasure of my hours of study and practice at home. 
Shortly after this I was made a member of the 
boys’ choir, it being found that I possessed a clear, 
strong, soprano voice. I enjoyed the singing very 
much. About a year later I began the study of the 
pipe organ and the theory of music; and before I 
finished the grammar school I had written out sev- 
eral preludes for organ which won the admiration 
of my teacher, and which he did me the honor to 
play at services. 








SYNOPSIS. 


The Ex-Colored man’s baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she 
does not disclose to him for several years, his mother 
moves to Connecticut where they live during his 
school days. His mother is a dressmaker and sup- 
ports herself and her boy by her work. The money 
she thus earns is supplemented by sums sent her 
by the boy’s father, a mysterious person of whom he 
knows nothing. When he reaches the age of nine 
he is sent to the public school. He believes himself 
to be white and associates with the white children 
almost exclusively giving no thought whatever to 
the Colored children in the school except “Shiny.” 
At the end of his second or third term in school he 
learns, through his teacher, that he is Colored. He 
hurries home and asks his mother if he is Colored, 
and she evades the question, but tells him that she 
is not white, and promises to tell him about his father 
some day. 

He begins the study of music and amazes his hear- 
ers with the brilliancy of his technique and his splen- 
did compositions for the piano. He dislikes to play 
accompaniments but eagerly seizes the opportunity 
to play a duet with a pretty young violinist whom he 
admires very much. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


7 HE older I grew the more thought I gave to 

the question of my mother’s position, and what 
was our exact relation to the world in general. My 
idea of the whole matter was rather hazy. My study 
of the United States history had been confined to 
those periods which were designated in my book as 
“Discovery,” “Colonial,” “Revolutionary” and “Con- 
stitiutional.” I now began to study about the Civil 
War, but the story was told in such a condensed and 
skipping style that I gained from it very little real 
information. It is a marvel how children ever iearn 
any history out of books of that sort. And, too, I 
began now to read the newspapers; I often saw 
articles which aroused my curiosity, but did not en- 
lighten me. But, one day, I drew from the circu- 
lating library a book that I read with the same 
feverish intensity with which I had read the old 
Bible stories, a book that gave me my first per- 
spective of the life I was entering; that book was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

This work of Harriet Beecher Stowe has been the 
object of much unfavorable criticism. It has been 
assailed, not only as fiction of the most imaginea- 
tive sort, but as being a direct misrepresentation. 
Several successful attempts have lately been made 
to displace the book from northern school libraries. 
Its critics would brush it aside with the remark that 
never was a Negro as good as Uncle Tom, nor a 
slave-holder as bad as Legree. For my part, I was 
never an admirer of Uncle Tom, nor of his type of 
goodness; but I believe that there were lots of old 
Negroes as foolishly good as he; the proof of which 
is that they knowingly stayed and worked the plan- 
tations that furnished sinews for the army which 
was fighting to keep them enslaved. But, in these 
later years, several cases have come to my personal 
knowledge in which old Negroes have died and left 
what was a considerable fortune to the descendants 
of their former masters. I do not think it take any 
great stretch of the imagination to believe there 
was a fairly large class of slave solders typified in 
Legree. And we must also remember that the 
author depicted a number of worthless if not vicious 
Negroes, and a slave holder who was as much of a 
Christian and a gentleman as it was possible for 
one in his position to be; that she pictured the 
happy, singing, shuffling darkey as well as the 
mother waiting for her child sold “down the river.” 

I do not think it is claiming too much to say that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was a fair and truthful pano- 
rama of slavery; however, that may be; it opened 
my eyes as to who and what I was and what my 
country considered me; in fact, it gave me my bear- 
ing. But there was no shock; I took the whole 
revelation in a kind of stoical way. One of the 
greatest benefits I derived from reading the book 
was that I could afterwards talk frankly with my 
mother on all the questions which had been vaguely 
troubling my mind. As a result, she was entirely 
freed from reserve, and often herself brought up 
the subject, talking of things directly touching her 
life and mine and of things which had come down to 
her through the “old folks.” What she told me in- 
terested me and even fascinated me; and, what 
may seem strange, kindled in me a strong desire to 


THE NETTLEBY’S NEW 


asked for mutton tallow. Then she discussed at 
great length the efficacy of mutton-tallow and goose- 
grease. At some time during her chatter, to Phoebe’s 
great relief, Peter Junior’s long, indrawn breaths 
subsided into peaceful breathing. It was Pinkie Ab- 
bott, also, who having tucked the baby into his crib, 
placed her arms akimbo, while her sides shook and 
her kind eyes twinkled and her pearly teeth gleamed 
in laughter, said to Phoebe, “Ah, you sure’s a ’fraid- 
cat, honey,—but then we all is with out first—I re- 
members—” and she launched into a wonderful yarn 
which kept Phoebe amused until Peter came with 
the doctor. 
~ * * 


HOEBE, always impulsive, could think of noth- 

ing to atone for her somewhat lofty attitude to- 
wards the Abbotts than a cordial invitation to her 
New Years party. 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


see the South. She spoke to me quite frankly about 
herself, my father and my self; she, the sewing girl 
of my father’s mother; he, an impetuous young man 
home from college; I, the child of this unsanctioned 
love. She told me even the principle reason for 


our coming North. My father was about to be 
married to a young lady of another great Southern 
family. She did not neglect to add that another 
reason for our being in Connecticut was that he in- 
tended to give me an education, and make a man 
of me. In none of her talks did she ever utter one 
word of complaint against my father. She always 
endeavored to impress upon me how good he had 
been and still was, and he was all to us that custom 
and the law would allow. She loved him; more, she 
worshipped him, and she died firmly believing that 
he loved her more than any other woman in the 
world. Perhaps she was right. Who knows? 


LL of these newly awakened ideas and thoughts 

took the form of a definite inspiration on the 
day I graduated from grammar school. And what 
a day that was! The girls in white dresses with 
fresh ribbons in their hair; the boys in new suits and 
creaky shoes; the great crowd of parents and 
friends, the flowers, the prizes and congratulations, 
made the day seem to me one of the greatest ib- 
portance. I was on the programme, and played a 
piano solo which was received by the audience with 
that amount of applause which I had come to look 
upon as being only the just due of my talent. 

But the real enthusiasm was aroused by “Shiny”. 
He was the principal speaker of the day, and well 
did he measure up to the honor. He made a striking 
picture, that thin little black boy standing on the 
platform, dressed in clothes that did not fit him any 
too well, his eyes burning with excitement, his shrill, 
musical voice vibrating in tones of appealing de- 
fiance, and his black face alight with such great 
intelligence and earnestness as to be positively hand- 
some. What were his thoughts when he stepped 
forward and looked into that crowd of faces, all 
white with the exception of a score or so that were 
lost to view? I do not know, but I fancy he felt 
his loneliness. I think there must have rushed over 
him a feeling akin to that of a gladiator sent into 
the arena and bade to fight for his life. I think 
that solitary little black figure standing there felt 
that for the particular time and place he bore the 
weight and responsibility of his race; that for him to 
fail meant general defeat; but he won and nobly. 
His oration was Wendell Phillips’ *Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” a speech which may now be classed 
as rhetorical, even, perhaps, bombastic; but as the 
words fell from “Shiny’s” lips their effect was mag- 
ical. How so young an orator could stir so great 
enthusiasm was to be wondered at. When in the 
famous preoration, his voice trembling with sup- 
pressed emotion rose higher and higher and then 
rested on the name Toussaint L’Ouverture, it was 
like touching an electric button which loosed the 
pent up feelings of his listeners. They actually rose 
to him. 


(Continued in our next issue) 


YEARS — (Continued from page 5) 


Pinkie Abbott accepted in what seemed to be a 
pleased fashion, before going away with the doctor, 
who promised to take her home in his car. Peter 
wisely kept his counsel, and stoutly declared that all 
the Abbotts needed was the right sort of contact, 
and he had wanted with all his generous heart, to 
have them at his New Year’s feast. 

But Phoebe, like all impulsive persons, regretted 
her act the next morning, nor could you blame her, 
because the Abbotts would be certain to cut ridiculous 
figures before the fashionable Sandersons, the up- 
to-date Mayme and the fastidious Gordon Moss. Yet 
having made the plunge, there was no way in which 
she could back out. 


A DAY or two later, Mrs. Abbott called again on 
pretense of seeing Peter Junior. But Phoebe 


knew by her manner that some other reason prompted 
(Continued on page 15) 
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| THE NETTLEBY’S NEW YEARS 


the visit; yet she was unprepared for the flood of 
emotion which Mrs. Abbott let loose as soon a3 she 
was seated. 


“Oh, Mrs. Nettleby,” she cried earnestly, “I don’t 
want to come to no more of your high-toned dinner 
parties, neither me nor Silas nor the children; no 
ma’am, Mrs. Nettleby, we don’t. Now please don’t 
be "fended at us for it does seem’s if my family ain't 
never goin’ to have no happiness like other folks no 
matter how hard we works and strives. All my life, 
even when I was a young’un, I used to say, one of 
these days I was goin’ to have a real Christmas with 
all the blessed fixin’ I’d ever seen any body else have 
on Christmas, a tree with candles on it, and presents, 
and a dinner, and a real New Years with a dinner 
and friends to the house. Lands, Mrs. Nettleby, I- 
was born on New Years and so was Ruby Pearl, and 
even in my dreams I’ve seen that dinner—turkey, 
cranberries, stuffing, beked ham, sweet potatoes, 
pone, greens, and a fancy salad, and nuts, fruits and 
cakes all iced, and pies—um-um-um—whole stings of 
’em—and before the Lord, Mrs. Nettleby, you has 
to eat some of my cocoanut pie to know what I means 
by pie.” 


The elder woman paused for breath and though 
she smiled at Phoebe, her eyes were wistful, but 
Phoebe was glowing with inspiration. 


“Yes ma’am, Mrs. Nettleby,” Pinkie Abbott con- 
tinued. “You ain’t got no sort of notion how I’ve 
wanted to have a real rinner right in my own home, 
fixed with my own two hands for my own precious 
family. Land sakes, no invited-to-dinner New Years 
is ever goin’ to suit me, until I haves the one I want 
at home—not’ me, who all my life’s been away from 
home during the holidays, packing and toting for 
someone else. It ain’t that I haven’t seen a real one 
—tLord, Lordy, I’ve seen ’em a plenty. I’ve seen 
trees fixed up so’s they dazzle your eyes, but that 
ain’t it. They weren’t mine. I didn’t get no ’joy- 
ment out’n looking at ’em ’cause my own little ones 
were at home alone, a waiting for their pappy and 
me, and all Old Santa could ever find to bring them 
was some old doll made out of my old petticoat or 
some old ‘lasses candy.” 


HOEBE’s glowing eyes were moist as she bent 

nearer to put her arm about Aunt Pinkie’s shoul- 
der. “Aunt Pinkie,” she whispered, “You didn’t have 
a real Christmas this year, but suppose we have that 
real New Year's.” 

Pinkie Abbott gasped. What could it mean? As- 
tonishment spread over her face, revealing the great- 
ness of her desire, then slowly her eyes shed their 
unblief when she saw that Phoebe was in earnest. 
She became loquacious in explaining her plans and 
took on that unaitached gleam, ‘which comes when 
hope is gratified. 


In less than no time, Phoebe had a description of 
the doll Ruby Pearl wanted, of the tool chest Freddy 
had hoped for. She knew the size gloves Silas wore 
and just how large the turkey had to be. 


How the next three days flew by; how they re- 
vealed to Phoebe the happiness that comes with serv- 
ice; how they hearkened the heavy hearts of Silas 
and his family and brought the real spirit of the 
season in all its shining glory to dwell in the Net- 
tleby home. Phoebe spent most of the time with the 
Abbotts. She had but little money left from her 
Christmas shopping but she hed what is better still— 
a desire to help and plenty of love. She took the 
tree she had trimmed for the baby and placed it in 
Abbotts’ small parlor. Most of the holly wreaths 
that had gleamed from the Nettleby’s windows glis- 
tened instead in the Abbotts’. 


New Year’s morning little Ruby Pearl hugged a 
big brown-skinned, curly-haired doll to her bosom 
and cried in an odd, un-childlike manner from sheer 
joy. Fat little Freddy manfully strove to hide his 
delight in a tool-chest by viciously driving imaginary 
nails into the roll of carpet at his feet. 

That carpet, green with glaring scrolls of red, had 
caused Peter to wear his old suit another season, but 
the appeal in Silas Abbott’s eyes had done it when 
he accosted Peter with, “She’s done worked so hard 


ni ee ee from Page 14.) 





Silas himself had gloves—warm ones adorned with 


it at all, had to go without the new hat and set of 


fur, and the dinner was all that even Aunt Pinkie furs she had planned to buy at the annual January 
had hoped for, but Phoebe, though she didn’t mind clearance sale. 


OUT OF THE WRECK 


All the-clouds hanging over John Hayes suddenly 
lifted, and the golden sunshine lighted up his hand- 
some brown face as he bent down and sealed the 
betrothal with many kisses. 


* *¢ & 


KAT SHANNON was going to marry John Hayes 
tonight. On the morrow the little white cottage 
on the hill, overlooking the river, would be lonely for 
Kate and John would be speeding south in the full 
flush of their honeymoon journey. For days prepa- 
rations had been going forward and now at last the 
night, freighted with the destiny of these young 
people, had come. 


The wedding supper had inna prepared, for “Aunt” 
Mandy, whose skill as a culinary artist was known 
throughout the community, had been engaged for the 
occasion. She had done her best to make this spread 
the equal of any she had ever prepared, and in this 
she had succeeded, for the kitchen teemed with appe- 
tizing odors, and the long tables were laden with 
viands ready to be served at the proper time by this 
artist of the cuisine, who was an adept as a we 
as she was a chef. 


John had been granted a layoff to take effect from 
this day and he and his new made bride intended 
to depart on the midnight express for the Gulf re- 
gions, where they could spend their honeymoon free 
from the cares of civilization and the interruptions 
of friends. His train’s schedule, if nothing went 
amiss, would enable him to reach the city in ample 
time to bathe, dress, join his bride-to-be and with her 
face the parson at the appointed hour. 


HE crowd was already assembled at Joe Shan- 

non’s cottage. Kate’s happiness was not unmixed 
with fear,—she know not why, but a vague, unac- 
countable fear gripped her at times. Then she would 
shake herself and realize that she had no right to 
be other than happy. The hour for the ceremony 
arrived, but not the bridegroom. Kate and her young 
friends were on the keen edge of expectancy. Even 
Shannon showed some signs of uneasiness as the 
minutes dragged and John did not come. 

Inquiry disclosed the fact that Hayes’ train had not 
reached the city, though over due. An hour passed— 
two hours, but still no word. Anxiety spread itself 
on every face. Joe paced back and forth, his wooden 
leg thumping the floor monotonously. He strained 
his eyes along the railroad tracks in the vain hope 
of catching a distant glimpse of the expected train. 
Once he thought he beheld the smoke of the engine 
far down the right-of-way, but this proved to be the 
smoke of some burning brush. To conceal their sus- 
pense the waiting guests chatted cheerfully and lis- 
tened attentively for the past due train. 

Amid all the uncertainty and solicitude Kate re- 
mained calm; her serenity apparently unruffled by 
the worry of those around her. She knew John Hayes 
and confided in him. If he did not keep his appoint- 
ment something over which he had no control had hap- 
pened to pervent him from keeping it, and that he 
would join her at the earliest possible moment, she 
felt no doubt. She knew him well enough to believe 
that he would let no obstacle keep him from her on 
this, the most memorable day of their lives. 


S SHANNON stumped back and forth in front of 

his porch he descried a messenger coming down 
the street. The boy entered the open gate and has- 
tened up the narrow walk, holding in hand a yellow 
envelope. Joe went forward to meet him, full of 
vague fear, for he intuitively knew that Hayes’ 
train had met with an accident, and here was a tele- 
gram telling of it. He took the envelope from the 
messenger’s hand, broke the seal and read: 


JOE SHANNON: Wreck on V. & M. 
ple killed. John Hayes among dead. 


‘A number of peo- 


P. DONOVAN. 


(Continued from page 6) 


The old man received the blow with equnamity, 
but he dreaded the task of breaking the crushing news 
to Kate. How would she receive it? Would this 
terrible stroke of fortune overwhelm her with un- 
controllable grief and cast her utterly down? Or, 
brave girl that she was, would she resign herself to 
the chastening hand of Providence for consolation in 
this hour of her severe bereavement? Shannon felt 
that he must place the telegram in her hands, and 
at once, so he went into the room where she was 
seated alone, and gave it to her. 


“What, dead!” she exclaimed, starting up and 
dropping the paper from her nerveless hand. “I will 
not believe it. Heaven is too merciful to thus inflict 
me. There has been a wreck, but John is not dead. 
No, no, papa, this cannot be true. We must go down 
to the river to do what we can. I am sure that John 
is alive, I can feel it. When can we start, papa? 
Find out when we can leave and let us help those 
that are hurt.” 


“The messenger,” replied Shannon, “said that a 
relief train was making 7” when he left, and will 
leave in an hour.” 


“Then we will go on it. We must find John and 
bring him home, and nurse him back to health if he 
is injured. He is not dead.” 


ier distance to the scene of the wreck was only 
twelve miles and the relief train reached its des- 
tination in half an hour. The rural population had 
gathered in large numbers and the work of rescue 
was already in progress. The body of the engineer 
on Hayes’ train had been taken from the cab and 
brought ashore, but the body of the fireman had not 
been found. 


Kate's belief that John was not among the dead 
was strengthened by this circumstance. She asserted 
more confidently that he was,among the living. Al- 
though her father did not share this notion with his 
daughter he said nothing to dissuade her from it, 
but he feared that her grief would be all the more 
poingnant when she reglized that her. hopes of seeing 
John Hayes alive again were utterly blasted. 


Kate sat on the bank, -pensively watching the work 
of succor and rescue as it went on industriously at 
the scene of the wreck. She never faltered in the 
opinion that her lover was safe and that he would 
be restored to her. And this opinion so tenaciously 
clung to her in the face of all the circumstances 
pointing in a contrary direction, that she was not in 
the least surprised when she saw John Hayes, in his 
own proper person and very much alive, come into the 
scene. 

When the engine left the track John jumped into 
the river and was carried far down the stream be- 
fore he could swim to the river’s bank. This he 
finally accomplished and walked back up stream to 
the wreck. 


HAT night the returning train bore back to the 


city many persons whose hearts were laden with 
sorrow, and on its arrival, met many weeping friends 


and relatives of the victims of the disaster, but it 
also bore-back to the city three of the happiest peiple 
in all the world. John and Kate were seated in a 
dimly lighter corner of the coach, and as the train 
approached the station John said to Kate, in a low 
tone: 


“Well, Kate, our marriage will have to be post- 
poned to a happier day.” 


“What day can be happier? You have come safely 
out of the wreck, the hour is not late and the dis- 
tance to Rev. Small’s is not great. What more can 
you wish for,” asked the happy girl. 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


-~_ 
_ 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 


sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 


the bottom of the feet and heels. 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c 


At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 


REMEDY 


COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


Removes corns 





HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


ee 


We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


Ti San 





ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


A VARIETY OF GOOD THINGS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Tea Ring 

3 cupfuls flour 

5 tablespoonfuls sugar 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

1% teaspoonfuls salt 

Y% cupful milk 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

l egg 

1 cupful raisins 

4 cupful chopped nuts 

Sift the dry ingredients together; 

add raisins; to % cupful of milk add 
melted shortening, sugar and beaten 
egg ; mix thoroughly and add to the 
dry ingredients; add milk sufficient to 
make a soft dough; roll out lightly 
about % inch thick; divide into two 
long strips of dough and twist together 
to form a ring ;put into a greased pan 
and sprinkle with a little sugar and 
nuts; allow to rise in pan fifteen min- 
utes and bake in moderate oven twen- 
ty to twenty-five minutes. Delicious 
served hot for breakfast or for lunch- 
eon with honey or marmalade. 





Brown Nut Bread 

1 cup white flour 

1 cup graham flour 

1 cup barley flour 

2 cups sour milk 

2 teaspoonfuls soda 

4 cup molasses 

4 cup sugar 

4 cup raisins 

Y% cup nuts 

1 teaspoon salt ‘ 

Mix the dry materials together. Cut 

the raisins and nuts and flour thor- 
oughly. Add the sour milk to the mo- 
lasses in a bowl, then add the wet ma- 
terials to the dry, add the nuts and 
raisins. Pour into well greased, one 
pound baking powder canc. Fill the 
cans two-thirds full. Let stand to 
rise one hour, then bake forty-five min- 
utes in a hot oven. This amount makes 
three loaves. 


Macaroni Salad 


3 cupfuls cook macaroni, cut in 
inch lengths 

1 cupful blanched toasted brazil 
nuts 

1 cupful diced celery 

1 hard cooked egg, chopped coarse- 





ly 

12 stuffed olives 

4 green pepper minced 

Mayonaise dressing 

Lettuce or water cress 

Chill the macaroni, and combine with 

other ingredients in the order given, 
reserving a little of the green pepper 
to cut into stripes and a few halved 
olives to form a garnish. Pour in suf- 
ficient salad dressing to moisten; chill 
the mixture, then pile on a salad plate 
and mask with more dressing; gar- 
nish. The toasted brazil nuts give a 
meaty flavor to the dish. 


Corn Roast 


1 cupful of corn 

1 cupful of bread crumbs 

4 cupful of chopped cooked carrot 

2 beaten eggs 

1 tablespoonful of choped parsley 

2 tablespoonfuls melted fat 
Mix the ingredients together in the 
order named, omitting one spoonful of 
the fat. Shape into a loaf in a greased 
baking dish, brush over with the re- 
maining fat and bake for twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. Serve with 
white or brown sauce. 








American Chop Suey 


2% cupfuls diced, cooked veal or 
pork 
2 cupfuls sliced, raw onions 
1% cupfuls coarsely chopped outer 
stalks of clery 
¥% tablespoonful sugar, carmelized 
2 tablespoonfuls peanut oil 
2 cupfuls meat stock or 
2 bouillon cubes and two cupfuls 
boiling water 
Salt to taste 
Soy sauce 
Fried noodles 
Brown the sugar in a rather deep, 
medium sized frying pan. Add the oil 
and vegetables and simmer until the 
latter are almost tender, adding the 
meat broth about five minutes after 
they have been put into the warmed 
oil. Then stir in the meat, and cook 
until the vegetables are absolutely 
done. Season to taste with salt and 
pass soy sauce. Serve with an accom- 
paniment of fried noodles, or if de- 
sired, the noodles may be put in a 
good sized dish, the chop suey mixtures 
spread over them, and then garnished 
with some shredded lettuce and quar- 
tered or shredded hard cooked eggs. If 
boiled noodles are liked rather than 
those that are fried, they should be 
cooked in meat stock. This makes a 
particularly defftious luncheon dish. 





Lamb’s Kidneys 
6 lamb’s kidneys. 
1% cups boiling water. 
1% tablespoonfuls fat. 
1% tablespoonfuls cornstarch. 
4 teaspoonful salt. 
4 teaspoonful paprika 
\4 teaspoonful onion juice 
14 teaspoonful kitchen bouquet 
8 white turnips 

Split the kidneys and soak in cold 
water for half an hour; drain; cover 
with boiling water and cook for five 
minutes; remove from the water and 
cut into small cubes; brown the fat and 
cornstarch together; add one cupful 
and a half of boiling water, and stir 
until smooth; add the kidneys and sea- 
sonings, and keep hot. 

Select medium sized turnips, pare, 
cut into halves crosswise and cook in 
boiling, salted water for about an hour, 
or until tender. From six pieces re- 
move the center with a spoon, leaving 
=n even shell. Put the shells on a plat- 
ter and keep hot. Mash the remaining 
turnip, season well with salt, pepper 
and butter and put around the shells 
on the platter. Fill the shells with kid- 
neys and garnish with parsley. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 





The Hatf-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this.column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Seeking Trouble 
Anderson, S. C., Dec. 29, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

These white people down here are 
just aching for trouble and are using 
every means in their power to cause 
friction between the races. The other 
day three Colored men were standing; 
on the corner in the Colored section, 
talking, when a high-powered machine 
passed. The chauffeur and all occu- 
pants were white and they were going 
at a rate that exceeded the speed limit. 
When the car neared the Negroes, a 
man stood up in the car and fired into 
the group of Colored men four times, 
hitting one of the Colored men in the 
leg. A small crowd of whites and 
blacks gathered immediately, and one 
white man hit a Colored man for push- 
ing him which was a signal for a free- 
for-all fight between the races. 

One or two in the crowd who had 
a little influence with the people urged 
the rest to keep peace and avoid trou- 
ble as far as possible. The crowd soon 
dispersed but the tension is high and 
it won’t take much to cause a riot 
here. 

These fiends who live and thrive on 
trouble ought to be shipped to the 
Leper Colony at Molokai. 

Yours very truly, 
A CONSTANT READER. 


Objectionable Toys 
Half-Century, December 1, 1919. 


Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

While shopping the other day, I saw 
a young white woman leading a three- 
year-old child by the hand to the toy 
department where a number of other 
mothers were lined up waiting to take 
their children in to see Santa Claus. 
When the child reached the tiny house 
in which Santa was seated, she named 
a number of things she would like to 
have for Christmas and finally added, 
“Oh, yes, Santa Claus, please don’t 
forget to bring me a dancing nigger 
and an Aunt Jemima doll, like that 
one over there. She pointed to a grin- 
ning black doll garbed in a bandana 
handkerchief and gingham dress and 
a doll representing a lanky old col- 
cred man dressed slovenly in _ill-fit- 
ting clothes that bore a label in glaring 
letters, ‘Alabama dancing coon.” 

Several colored mothers in the line 
turned and saw the objectionable dolls 
and hurried their protesting offspring 
out of the store. 

No doubt that small white child will 
recieve that “dancing coon” and the 
“Aunt Jemima” doll on Christmas 
morning and she will form a number 
of conclusions. First, she will learn 
to call all colored people “nigger” or 
“coon” and she will gain the idea as she 
gets older that about all colored men 
are fit for is to dance and amuse white 
people; her Aunt Jemima doll will 
give her the impression that colored 
women are fit only for servants. 

The impression made on a young 
child is lasting,—they no more forget 
the term “nigger” as applied to black 


people than they forget to call felines 
cats or canines dogs. These toys 
should be forced off the market. 
- I am yours for race betterment, 
MRS. ALVAH L. BOTTOMS. 


Boycotting Jim Crow Institutions 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 3, 1919. 

Half-Century Magazine, 

Chicago. 

Read Editor: 

A number of us have banded to- 
gether.for the purpose of boycotting, 
as far as possible, all places that Jim 
Crow us. For example, in order to 
see a first-class play here, the Colored 
people have to go in the back way and 
sit in the galleries among the rats, 
mice and dirt. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see a well dressed Colored 
man and a Colored woman beautifully 
gowned carrying an expensive bou- 
quet, alight from an automobile and 
line up in a filthy alley in order to 
reach the gallery of the theatre by 
way of the back door. These people 
for the most part are college bred men 
and women, doctors, lawyers, profes- 
sors and teachers, for the laboring 
classes are usually too tired to go any 
place at night except to bed. Those 
patronizing the Jim Crow sections of 
the theatre say it is their only hope of 
seeing a first-class play. 

We believe that it is a disgrace for 
members of the race to patronize 
places that discriminate against mem- 
bers of the race. We feel the same 
about the ice cream parlors and Jim 
Crow street cars. Those of us who do 
not own cars never ride in a street car 
unless it is impossible to walk. 

We hope that other communities 
will fight Jim Crowism in the same 
manner. Yours very truly, 

JOHN CAMERON ROGERS. 


Getting Even With Us 
Enid, Okla., Dec. 6, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

At the beginning of the war German 
agents and sympathizers came into the 
Colored sections down here and urged 
the Colored folks to join their ranks. 
They had no success, however, for the 
Colored man was too loyal to the U. 
S. A. Then the Germans came back 
to us and predicted failure and great 
hardship fcr us—said that we would 
be made to suffer for not helpin 
them. ; 

We have known them to blacken 
their faces and attack their own wom- 
en, then accuse one of us and force 
the woman to identify the accused as 
the man who attacked her. Of course 
there can be but one result—lynching 
for the accused. 

Things were pretty bad before the 
war, but I believe they are worse down 
here now and most of its is because 
the Germans want to make us suffer 
for not helping them. They realize 
that the Southern whites show no mer- 
cy to Negroes and they are always en- 
couraging them to injure members of 
the race to get even with us. 

I hope you see the point. 

D. S. 


MASONS, ATTENTION! 


Are you interested in knowing the inside ‘‘Secret Work’’ of other 
Secret Societies? We publish complete rituals of the Masonic Order, 
all degrees and Lodges, Knights of Columbus, Odd Fellows, Eastern 
Star, Scaeen, WwW en, Knights of Pythias and others. 


Handbook of Freemasonry 


gives the correct ‘““‘Work” and Ritual of the Blue Lodge, including 

signs, grips and pass words, proper position of each officer, dress 

ceremony of all three degrees, completely written out, many illustra- 

tions. Price, postpaid, in cloth binding, $1.25, paper binding 75c. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG (FREE) 


EZRA A. COOK, PUBLISHER, INC. 


Dept. X, 26 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, (linois 











Send us your Baby’s Picture before January 
25th and we will print it in the March issue of 
the magazine. 


Pictures of children under six acceptable. Unmounted pictures 
or post cards preferred, as we cannot promise to return them. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


















5209 State Street Chicago 
; ora 2 PRICES 
i : t By Mail 
| BOYS! | POST PAID 
Trench Helmet. «2 Gas Mask | American 
’ i Helmet 


60c 


No. 300 
French Helmet 
65c 


No. 200 
Gas Mask 
75¢ 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


National 
Colored 
Doll & Toy 


Company 
CHICAGO 
ILL. 





































































GENUINE CAMEO GOLD FULEO ' GOl.O FLLED ' GENUINE CAMEO 











EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 





1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled..............0ee00- $3.00 
1405—Gold filled lavalierg, brilliant setting...............++.4+- 2.00 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere................005: 2.50 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair............ccseeresceee -50 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting Gemred. .....5.0.0.ccccccsescccveres 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 
SIB—-TOAUty PINE, BOW GOD) WEE WAIT. oo .xisccisiv.cweesinceee sions -50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 
933—RBar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—LBar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
a ak a OE co oid a xine oS O'S kW oS ones hie Oe -50 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
DEMLE: CU.ntceramaSeeesuibbheowe see eaks eaves tebe ssues 1.50 
Reels ROIRE FI. Te WUE. oc oie ss de See dada eke esnwaws -50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
Oe et DUR NON i 6 05.555.45505 en banks oboe eee © 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 


2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants...................... -50 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 


bad: Wath Beveral Ober BLOMOE. ox ois dois oe cccesenccceeees 2.00 

Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 

not find this to be the best value to be had tor the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 











THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Half-Century Law Department 





Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 
Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 





Standard Strength of Milk 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 2nd, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 

I conduct a restaurant and for the 
last three months have purchased milk 
and cream from a local dealer. I 
have reason to believe that both are 
adulterated. Will you kindly advise 
the requirements of the law as to the 
perecent of fats and solids in milk and 
cream? MRS. L. M. JONES. 

ANS.—The law requires that milk 
shall not contain less than three (8) 
per cent of milk fat and not less than 
eight and one-half (8.5) per cent of 
solids, not fat. 

Cream shall contain not less than 
eighteen (18) per cent of milk fat. 





Double Rent 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Law Dep’t. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

The lease to one of my apartments 
occupied by a man and wife expired on 
September 30th, 1919. Prior to that 
time, I talked with the tenant for the 
purpose of learning whether he desireu 
to renew the lease and he stated that 
he did not so desire as he had pur- 
chased a home. Two days later his at- 
torney served me with notice that my 
tenant would vacate the premises in 
question on September 30th, 1919, and 
that I might endeavor to secure a new 
tenant. I consequently got busy and 
secured a new tenant to take posses- 
sion on October ist, 1919. The tenant 
did not move for fifteen days. Am I 
not entitled to more money than stated 
in the old lease? 

DE WITT J. CLARKE. 


ANS.—Yes, the Statute of Illinois 
provides that if a tenant shall give no- 
tice of his intention to quit the prem- 
ises by him holden, at a time mentioned 
in such notice, at which the tenant 
would have a right to quit by the lease 
and shall not accordingly deliver up 
possession thereof, such tenant shall 


pay to the iandlord or lessor double the 
rent or sum which would otherwise 
have been due. 





Home Manufacture of Wine 
Aurora, Ill., Nov. 1st, 1919. 
Half-Century Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs: 

Will you kindly tell me if the law 
now in force prohibits a person from 
making grape wine in one’s home for 
private home consumption. 

ANNA LEE WHITE. 

ANS.—There is considerable doubt 
as to the law dealing with above mat- 
ter. Under the “Search and Seizure” 
act of the State of Illinois, it is pro- 
vided that whoever under this act man- 
ufacturers, etc., any intoxicating liq- 
uor, etc., shall first secure from the 
Attorney General of this State permit 
to manufacture, etc., also ‘whoever 
shall within prohibition territory in 
any manner manufacture, etc., shall be 
punished, etc. 

But in the federal act recently 
passed there is a provision concerning 
private manufacture of wine, but this 
act has not yet been received by this 
department. The federal act would 
control the State act if private manu- 
facture was expressly authorized by 
Congress. 





Mechanics’ Liens 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 4th, 1919. 
Dear Sir: 

I am a carpenter and contractor by 
trade and was so engaged on August 
30th, 1919, at which time I entered into 
a contract with a person in possession 
of a certain house to make certain im- 
provements thereon. At the time of 
the contract the party told me he was 
the owner, but I now find that he was 
only a tenant. I made the improve- 
ments. May a place a lien on the pro- 
perty? DONALD L. O’CONNOR. 

ANS.—A contract creating a me- 
chanics’ lien must be made with the 
owner or his authorized agent. Some 
interest in the land by the party, con- 
tracting for the improvements essen- 
tial to create a lien for improvements 
added to his property on his contract. 


THE PERFECT FOOT (Continued from page 11) 


especially coarser cotton grades, are 
wide and, in comparison with their 
width, are short,—these are apt to 
wrinkle underneath the foot or on top 
of the foot and the wrinkle will cause 
a blister, a callous or at least a very 
‘sore spot. On the other hand the 
stocking should not be so long that it 
is necessary to turn it under. The 
correct stocking is just two sizes larger 
than your shoe,—for example if you 
wear a No. six shoe, then you twill re- 
.quire a No. eight stocking; for a No. 





seven shoe you will need a No. nine 
stocking, etc. 

When women come to the realization 
that sore, aching feet are the cause of 
more wrinkles, gray hairs and bad 
tempers than time or worry could 
possibly give them, they will gladly 
give their feet the attention they 
should have and buy shoes that fit, 
even though it means the wearing of 
a No. six shoe where they have al- 
ways considered No. fours “quite large 
enough.” 





